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PREFACE. 



I HAVE not attempted to write a complete Biography 
of Robert Owen, — such a work can only be under- 
taken by an enthusiastic disciple, gifted with unli- 
mited patience. My object has been to sketch the 

, history of the movement with which his name is 
identified; and I have therefore deliberately omitted 
many incidents, interesting perhaps in themselves, 
but not directly connected with my special task. I 

. am conscious how very imperfectly this work has 

■ 

j been executed j I hope, however, it may be so for- 
i tunate as to direct the attention of an abler writer 
to a subject that is almost entirely unknown, but 
not without a certain retrospective interest. 

London, May^ 1869. 
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EGBERT OWEN 



CHAPTEE I. 

NEW LANARK. 

** Plongez hardlment votre vue dans Tavenir ; ne pouvez-vous pas ima- 
giner un etat de soci^t^ si prosp^re que les families laborieuses, premu- 
nies par leur propre sagesse contre toutes les chances du hasard, n'aii- 
raient plus besoin en aucune eirconstance d'implorer la compassion soit 
de rfitat, soit des citoyens ?'* — DuchdteL 

'Robert Owen was bom in Newtown, Montgomery- 
sliire, in May, 1771. His father was a respectable 
saddler, who, besides his trade, undertook the manage- 
ment of the Post-Office and the general business of the 
parish. He had been unfortunate at an early period of 
his life, having lost an estate of £500 a year, through 

, the dishonesty of his lawyer. Robert was the youngest 
but one of a family of seven ; he was sent to school 

' before he was five years of age, and soon showed a 
taste for learning. One day, in his anxiety to be e^ly 



2 NEW LANARK. 

at school^ he swallowed scalding flummery. He famt 
and remained for some time insensible; his dig 
tion, became, in consequence, very weak. Thou 
this accident occurred before he was five years of a| 
it is said to have left a permanent trace on his chai) 
ter. " It made me/' he says, " attend to the eflTe 
of diflTerent qualities of food on my changed constii 
tion, and gave me the habit of close observation a 
of continued reflection; and I have always thoii{ 
that this accident had a great influence in forming ] 
character/* 

At the age of seven, the diligent pupil had exhansi 
the rather limited knowledge of his schoolmast 
From that period he became an usher in the scho 
he continued this task for two years, and thus acquii 
the important art of conveying his knowledge to othe 
At the same time, his leisure was more agreeably oc< 
pied by reading, generally at the rate of a volume 
day, all the books he could lay his hand upon ; tl 
were mainly supplied by the clergyman, the doct 
and lawyer of the town ; they embraced a varied & 
of literature, from ' I^jbinson Crusoe * down to ' Me 
tations among the I'oml^s/ About the age of eight 
nine, he made the acquaintance of three maiden ladi 
who were MethodiMtH, These amiable persons at or 
conceived an mUsroMi in the soul of the studious chil 
tliey end/fttvoured, in con»equence, to ensure his sali 
tionbydfii^irighiN c/mvamon to their religious cre< 
ITio hoy WHM n\t!itiu\y itxUttmviAy read in the varic 
o^\u\i)im i/t i^^mUimliftyr tWAiin; and he writes, "Th 
deadly Imint^i fU/ im^*}$ '/ih/?r began to create doubts 
myimittd r^^jM^dJ/^i^ iiuf truth of any/' While p< 



OWEN a BiRLT THKOLOOICAL BIAS. 3 

plexcd by these haraSHmg thoughtSj he ^vrote three 
sennona, which were carefully treaaored for a time. 
At length the youthful author came across the dis- 
courses of 'Yorick,' and saw that they bore each a 
striking similD.rity, both in thought and ftxpression, to 
his own, that, fearing a charge of plagiarism, he de- 
stroyed Lis productions. Little good could be anti- 
cipated from such an active mind, and the religious 
tracts with which he was deluged did not produce the 
effect contemplated. At ten years of age he felt 
strongly that there must be something fundamen- 
tally wrong in all religious. The three maiden ladies 
must have viewed with hoiTOr the result, for which 
I their teaching may hiive been in some degree respon- 
I Bible. But theological studies, however absorbing, 
were not incompatible with more boyish pursuits : 
he excelled in games, and was the beat runner and 
I leaper in the school ; he learned dancing, and kept 
I the patriotism of his neighbours constantly alive by the 
I vigorous performance ot "God Save the King" upon 
the clarinet. About this time he made the acquaint- 
ance of a young gentleman from college, of the name 
of Donne; this cultivated person was the first to 
awaken in his mind a sense of the beauties of nature. 
At a future period, when the name of Owen became 
widely known, Mr. Donne displayed the warmth of hia 
early friendship, by tracing the founder of the Kational 
System in direct descent from the princes of North 
Wales. Already, at ten years of age, Owen's ambition 
had outgrown hia village birthplace. He obtained the 
consent of his parents to go up to London, to seek his 
fbrttme; his eldest brother was settled as a saddler 
B 2 




n ^;uv:r:i. aod Robert joined bim. Shortlj miler- 
rvri» Mk z^.c * sm&non with Mr. James M'Goffog, a 
jiwuar,. ^. iJCACiLford. *• Tte terms ofiTered to me were 
Jw ^ii*»«i T-i-ir* : the first without pay, the second wiA 
4. «t4Ar7 ',r iL*; and the third wi:h £10. and with boud, 
iViorruT- ^ziii wa^Lfng* in the hoose. These terms I 
tt*jy*n»vH, juiii, teing well prcvrided with dotlies to 
*»r-** ail* 2ii:r^ ihaji a jear, I ft\>m that period — tiett 
jv»5tr» -of iiff» — EiafnTAined mjseif. wiihoat ever app^<^ 
nir V, arj pir^^ria* fir anr addiiional aid." M'Goffiig 
r'iit m *!ir^r:T:.*rng So>>:chinaii. who bad besun life ai 
4 ^x^'£^f; -jrr.i. iiALf-a-cmwii ; he now possessed the 
i«^ -ini»ir4i=^i» 12. S'TAmri^rdy and at his death left £1000 
4 '<%i* -.', his wificiTr. CHren was kicdlT receiTed, and 
^n^w^iiw"^ /.1 2'rvsL-iuieii t:2is«ell with his new master. The 
inwn**s?» '.cnnpiai iii Liars a dair. bot Owen foond 
^xJBLSh v^«iiii*s :*:? dre Loin^' stadv. E&rlv in the mom- 
JW. ^n *ii»^ --e iTiniE.eT cionrhs. he would gv> with a 
^Vtnrnit ',i Sei^eca in his pi-oket, and wander alone 
i'Av^jv^tx *iie nccl.^ aTennes of Burleigh Park. In these 
-ri4k:» 'ifi: iiui Bmch to engage his thoughts, for his 
iiiuii ^lA »T:i7: agfcated by religions docors; he com- 
T/trisi *a3rli:r:.'*ly :r.e religion with anorher. and liabooied 
^*3irai*«clj 1. j !ri.d lie right way. It seemed to l^iin that 
til <2iftcu^s"jeft — me Christian among the rest — pro- 
'S«<e*l frod tiLs^ deluded imagination of ignor«int men • 
^UK 'JUST are aZ b&sed cp^^n the doctrine of Free WiD, 
«Ki a iS Tariaiice with the feet that character is 
^:^'^Zrr firm^ by cimimstances beyond the ccntrol of 
'litr izLitm.iiiiL At length, after manv a severe srruors'le- 



itr :-:^ii dispersed, and the mind regained irs calm, 
^^^iCu Tanished, and the dogmas of sectarianism 



HE MOVES TO LONDON. 



s replaced by tie larger life of charity. Before ha 
1 Teachetl tliis serener atmosphere, when about the 
B of twelve, ho wrote a letter to Mr. Pitt, then Prime 
oister, to complain of the desecration of the Sab. 
., which was habitual at Stamford ; shortly i 
1 proclamation issued from the Government oa| 
' the subject, and the country people gave the credit t 
their village prodigy. At the expiration of his timaJ 
Owen left Mr, M'GufFog, and went to visit his friendtfj 
in London and Wales. After some months passed inJ 
this way, he got a situation in a large retail establish- 1 
ment near London Bridge. There he had not i 
time for reading or theological speculation : on riaingj 
his first care was bestowed on the adjustment of hiS 
pigtail, and the powdering and curling of his hair^ 
business began at eight o'clock, and the shop-doorg 
were not closed until eleven at night. Afterwards, aUia 
the articles shown during tho day had to be replacedjiS 
an occupation which was sometimes protracted till two* 
in the moruing; then it happened that Owen ' 
scarcely able, with tho help of the bannisters, to go up- 
stairs to bed," and only five hours remained for sleep. 
He found this labour too severe, and he was fortunately 
able to effect an exchange to Manchester, when 
sides board and lodging, he received £40 a year, 
apprenticeship in London, however, contributed in som 
degree to his future success. " I was obligi 
qnire habits of quickness in business, and of great in-1 
dustry, long continued, day after day, without ceas-l 
ing," His new situation was quite suited to his taste,r 
and, witli £iO a year for pocket-money, he already! 
eidered himself rich. 



f1 



In this war :ie Ttar* i*i«*sed -i-a tfH lie Ittd 

eighteen, aiid tht-n rs=i:-:ir re*cbed his * 
and eitrai^rdin&ry diso: varies ihss wes« beffimiiiip 
be introdiaced :l.t.;« MAZirbej'ter, for gT»mnTng 
bv new and car;*:-!!* Tr-sciiirrrr,"' C^ri 
tlOO from his brMher. ibt- ssidkr, and aer up 
business,, in parmership w::i a firie::d aamed J< 
They shortly had forty ztlth a: work xo 
chinerv ; the materials thrT vbtained en ci^edii, "Wei 
made, what are technically called, * cclf* * few spin- 
ning cotton, sold them, and appeared lo be cftRjing 
on a good trade." Atrer a few mcnihs, 
Jones dissolved the parrnership. to emer npoc 
scale with another, who c^jcld cominai^d mox^ capitaL 
Owen received three mule-machines, a re^l, and mak- 
ing-up machine ; with this slender capit&I. ax the age 
of nineteen, he set up for himself. He engaged tiuee 
men to spin cotton-yam frj'm roving?- He boagiit 
these rovings for 12s, a pound, and s^'-ld them for 22*.; 
by this means he made £6 a week. While thns can* 
gaged, he received rather a temprlng offer from 3Ir. 
M'GruflFog. Mr. M'Guffog offered to receive him into 
his establishment as a partner, to supply the whole 
capital, and to share the promts equally ; at his deathj 
Owen would succeed to the business. The temptation, 
though strong, was resisted: Owen remained in the 
great city, to battle with poverty and to rise to for- 
tune. Fate had decreed that he was to endure the 
penalties of fame, not to enjoy the repose of a country 
linendraper. He now undertook the charge of Mr. 
Drinkwater's establishment, at a salarv of £oOO a vear. 
The difficulties he had at first to encounter in this new 
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«!iploymenfc were very great, bnt at length he tri- 
i over every obstacle. He had to direct the 
■feboTir of 500 men, and many of the branches of the 
Inisinesa were quite unknown to liim ; he poaaessed, 
however, by nature the art of managing men. He 
attributes his skill to the spirit of charity, which had 
replaced in his mind the old hatreds engendered by 
theology. He had perceived that, as man could not 
make his own organization, he could not justly bo held 
responsible for his en*ors. " My mind, in conaequence, 
became calm and serene, — anger and illwill died 
within me." The compassionate taskmaster soon 
gained the confidence of the men. Eesults were 
easily attained by kindness, that no severity had ever 
been able to accompbah ; not only was the work 
conducted with industry, but the habits of the people 
nuderwent an improvement. " Their order and dis- 
oipline exceeded that of any other in or near Manches- 
ter, and for regularity and sobriety they were an ox- 
ample which none could then imitate." 

It was in 1 790, when Owen had been engaged in this 
way for about six months, and before he was yet twenty 
years of age, that Mr, Drinkwater summoned him to 
his country-house. Owen obeyed with great trepida- 
tion ; though the responsible manager of one of the 
largest manufactories at Manchester, he was still a shy 
and awkward boy. He was painfully conscious of the 
I defect of his early education ; he spoke ungrammati- 
f cal English, strongly impregnated with Welsh idiom, 
l' and bad never been in any society, except what a shop- 
boy can command. But, notwithstanding the feara it 
I had excited, the interview passed most satisfactorily. 
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Mr. Drinkwater complimented him upon the saccess of 
his management and upon the prosperity of the biisi. 
ness. He expressed his desire to secure the perma- 
nent services of so valuable an assistant ; he proposed 
an immediate increase of salary^ and offered to admit 
Owen into partnership at the expiration of four 
The partnership was to consist of Mr. Drinkwater^ 
two sons, and Owen ; the profits, which might 
sonably be expected to be large, were to be divided 
equally. These favourable terms were at once ac- 
cepted; the brilliant prospect they afforded were^ 
however, not destined to be realized. In consequence 
of some family arrangements, Mr. Drinkwater after* 
.wards begged to be released from the contract ; this 
was at once acceded to by Owen, who imposed no con- 
ditions. He threw the contract into the fire, and, with 
some degree of warmth, refused to be any longer Mr. 
Drinkwater's manager. Shortly afterwards, Mr. Mars- 
land, a great cotton lord, proposed to enter into part- 
nership with him ; but this was also declined, because 
he offered only one-third profits. And thus, upon two 
occasions, Owen had cause to deplore that the warmth 
of his feelings had impaired the soundness of his judg-- 
ment ; he, however, treated the occurrence with much 
resignation. " My constitution, and the previous cir- 
cumstances in which I had been placed, created these 
feelings, and I could not have acted otherwise at the 
time.^^ He soon, however, found a partnership upon 
very advantageous terms in the Chorlton Twist Com- 
pany. 

His name had now been for some time prominently 
before the Manchester public; he had acquired the 
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repntation of being tlie moat akilfu] manufecturer in 
the world. But besides this, lie was already knowH 
for the independence of hia speculative opinions; it 
was on this account that he gained admission to a se- 
lect literary circle which then existed at Manchester. 
Some of the professors in the College were in the 
liabit of meeting together on certain evenings, to dis- 
CU8B interesting questions of science and hterature; 
amongst them was John Datton, who was at that time 
a professor of natural philosophy, and who afterwards 
became the discoverer of the Atomic Theory, Owen 
was also elected a member of the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society, and there he made his first oratorical 
effort. It was not veiy successfnl. " I blushed and 
stammei'ed out some few incoherent sentences, and felt 
quite annoyed at my ignorance and awkwardness being 
thus exposed," He eventually, however, took an ac- 
tive part in debate, and acquired the name of " the 
BeaBoning Machine." Upon one occasion, Coleridge 
met Owen in discussion, "Mr. Coleridge had a great 
fluency of words, and he could well put them together 
in high-sonnding sentences ; but my few words, di- 
rectly to the point, generally told well ; and although 
tiie eloquence and learning were with him, the strength 
of the argument was generally admitted to bo on my 
side. Many years afterwards, when he was better 
known and more celebrated, I presented him with a copy 
of my 'Essays on the Formation of Character;' and the 
next time I met him after he had read them, he said, 
' Mr. Owen, I am really ashamed of myself. I have been 
making use of many words, and writing and speaking 
what ia called eloquence, while I find yon have aaid 
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moch more to the purpose in plain simple langnagifl^ 
easily to be understood, and in a short compass* I 
will endeavour to profit by it/ ** And thns had tJb 
illiterate shop-boy, with the nngrammatical EngHshi 
gained the friendship of the principal men of letters 
and science in Manchester. This society exercised a 
mr/st fortunate influence upon him, for his attention 
was thus constantly diverted to matters of higher im- 
portance than spinning cotton from rovings. 

Owen^s business frequently led him to travel throngli 
England and Scotland. During his first visit to Olas* 
gow, he made the acquaintance of a young ladj, a 
Miss Dale. This person possessed a decided cha- 
racter, and from the first interview she resolved to 
marry him ; as is generally the case, under these cir* 
cnmstances, she succeeded. Owen protests that he 
was at that time little skilled in the mysteries of wo* 
man ; indeed he informs us that he knew nothing of 
the sex except as '^customers in business ;^^ this li^ 
mentable ignorance made him very shy in their soci- 
ety. On one occasion, through this deficiency he had 
already lost a favourable opportunity : he fell deeply 
in love with a young lady who had occupied with his 
devotions a large share of his attentions at church; 
nor was she insensible to his admiration, but the 
timid boy would make no further advances. The lady 
however determined to make an efibrt to secure such 
a prize as a rising cotton lord. With this view she 
went to his house, accompanied by her mother, under 
the pretence of looking at his flowers; but the mat- 
ter ended there, and the dangerous visitor retreated 
without accomplishing her design. Every time Owen 
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went to Glasgow, he found hia mtimacy with Miss 
Dale became closer. Walks were arranged and parties 
formedj and strange it was that Miss Dalo always found 
out Owen, and Owen found out Miss Dale. At length 
Fate, through tJie humble agency of a spinster lady, 
made the philosopher of the New System a husband 
according to the Old Law. Mr. Dale, the father of the 
yonng lady, did not altogether share their satisfaction. 
Owen was a foreigner, and, he said, a " land louper " 
of whom he knew nothing. However, circumatancea 
soon occurred which overcame the parental obstinacy. 
3fc. Dale was the proprietor of large cotton-mills at 
New Lanark ; he was getting old, and wished to re- 
tire from business. When Owen heard this, he com- 
mnnicated the intelligence to his partners in England. 
From the time of his first visit, he had been struck by 
the advantages the situation of these mills afforded, 
not only for a successful business speculation, but also 
for an experiment of another kind that had long occu- 
pied his attention. When bis partners had investi- 
gated the concern, they agreed to offer Mr. Dalo 
£60,000 for it, to be paid at the rate of £3000 a year ; 
Mr. Dale accepted these conditions without hesitation. 
This occiu'red in 1797, about six years after Owen had 
undei-takeu the management of Mr. Drinkwater'a fac- 
tory, and when ho was twenty-six years of age. All 
difficulty to his marriage with Miss Dale disappeared 
soon after this transaction. In a few months he took 
the direction of the establishment at New Lanark; 
he received one-ninth of the profits, and a salary, as 
manager, of £1000 a year. 

The first Tnill had been built at Now Lanark in 
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1785 ; it v/as amoiigi!t the earliest c-stnblished in Soot 
land for spinumg cotton ; it was placed at Lanark u 
eonaequence of the water power to be obtained I 

the Clyde. In other respects the sitnation i 
well choHen. " The country arouud was uiiculti%-nted; 
the inhabitants were poor and few in number ; and tbt 
roads in the ueighbourliood wtire so bad thut the FaS 
now so celebrated were then unknown to strangers." 
It was not easy to obtain workmen at first, but j| 
1791 an emigrant ship was driven into Greenock b* 
sfcresa of weather, and Mr. Dole induced moat of i 
passengers to abandon their intention of ijuitting tlA 
country, and to settle instead at Lanark. He buill 
houses for the accommodation of two hundrf d families^ 
they were chiefly occupied by Highlanders and by ^ 
{ew Irish. There were five hundred children employe' 
in the mills ; as was then the custom, they wei 
mostly recruited from public charities and workhonawl) 
Mr. Dale was a very benevolent man and sought ) 
lighten, as far as possible, the servitude of tbei 
wretched children; they were properly fed, clothe^ 
and housed, and some care was even bestowed up 
their education. Their appearance betokened . 
tentment, and presented a very favourable contrast t 
the dejection so common elsewhere. The health t 
morals of the whole population proved the excellenefl 
of Mr. Dale's management. " During a period i 
twelve yeai-8, from 1785 to 1797, only fourteen have 
died, and not one has been the object of judicial pnm 
ishment."* 

See 'Eeport of Sooietj for Bettering the Coadition of the Poor, 
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THEORY ON THE POEMATION OP CHARACTER. 13 

[otwitli standing tlieBS favouratle circum stances, 
still remained much for benevolence to accom- 
The workmen were very difficult to obtain, and 
still had made their labour valuable, they be- 
" agents not to be governed contraiy to their 
icliaation." The children had to be taken from 
iharities at sis years old, and at that early age 
their lahour could not he made remunerative except at 
the cost of much suffering. Ilie care bestowed npon 
them did not prevent many becoming deformed and 
dwarfs ; numbers continnally ran away, others awaited 
with impatience the expiration of their apprenticeship. 
Mid then they would betake themselves to the large 
towna and fall an easy prey to the first temptation. 

Owen had long remarked that two causes jjeterm in e ■ 
the character of man — first, the disposition received 
at birth; second, the cii'cumstances which from child- 
hood upwards are brought to boar upon that disposi- 
tion. For the first, nature is mainly responsible, though 
not wholly, for the child not unfrequently inherits from 
its parents a physical organization which predisposes 
to vice. Hence it may be feasible by a judicious aa- 
BOrtment in marriage very much to increase the na- 
tural good disposition of man, precisely as among 
the lower animals courage, or other qualities, may be 
developed in a high degree, by a careful attention to 
breeding. But if hnman arrangements can exercise 
an important infiuence upon character before birth, 
their power afterwards hecomes omnipotent. Sur- 
rounded by conditions favourable to the growth of vir- 
tiie, man will nearly universally become virtuous ; if, 
on the contrary, he is exposed to the impure influence 
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of rice, he will with no less certainty become vicknu. 
Thiu it tH thut certain classes grow into pickpookata 
vith AS mach precieion as others into MethodU 
prenchors : the onti ia visited with syatemacio 
cution, tho other enjoys the reputation 
But iu truth it in but ttiu result of an accident of I 
cation at tho nioineiit of birth that the Methodist 
not picking onkuni with his head shorn, and the 
nat diacourning nith unotiou in the pulpit. 

In the earlier stagea of civilization, when it ws 
tomory to ascribe our own malignant paBsions to Ota 
Deity, rtiJM nnoinnly was anhesitiitiiigly attnbuted to 
OApriciouii favour of Heaven. Owen preferred to ohaim 
thfl iiijuHtice to aociety, whose inatitntions are the wori( 
of our own hands. The evil which we ourselves ban 
caused we alone can remedy. It was for thi 
that he sot himself to work out at New Lanark the 
great problem of a Reformed Society. His first care 
waa to rt'movo, as far aa possible, the temptations 
vice. Among the principal of these were the gin palaoeo^' 
to which most other evils might be directly or indirectli^ 
traced ; it was there that the workman squandered h^ 
wagea, and consequently left his family to suffer iroitf 
want ; it was there that he sought to recruit his exd 
hausted energy, nnd was led by intemperance to an earlii 
and despicable death ; it was there also that the yooM 
men were inflamed by passion and hired into the do- 
grading practice of vice. Owen had these temptatio] 
entirely removed from the vicinity of the houses. Everv 
effort was made to inculcate the duty of temperance, an^ 
to exliibit the comfort and health produced by its exer- 
oisB. Wheu the drunkard was juat recovering from the^ 
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effects of debauchery, wKen his head was still racked 
by paiii and his stomach oppressed by sickness, no 
efforts were spared to convince him of hia folly.* The 
irregular intercoui-se of the sexes was visited by fines 
inflicted on both parties ;t the fines were appropriated 
to a fund for the support of the sick and aged. Wives 
wer^ taught to make their dwellings more comfortable, 
and to lessen thereby the glittering attractions of gin 
palaces ; they learned to cook, so that the food might 
be more palatable and nsed with greater economy. 
Among the many evils that weigh hard upon the poor, 
there are few more oppressive than the extortionate 
demands of retailers. Workmen who can ill afford to 
pay even the fair price of the articles thoy consume are 
charged more extravagantly than the richest peer in 
the West End of London. They are nearly always in 
debt at the shop, and are therefore entirely in the power 
of the dealer. If a competitor should establish himself 
in the vicinity and bid for custom by selling cheaper, 
the poor are often not able to avail themselves of the 
Eidvantago because they are bound by debt to the extor- 
tioner. Itwas to remedy these evils that Owen resolved 
to set up a store where goods could bo bought at a 
fair rate. He procured everything of the best quality 
at wholesale prices, and sold them to the workmen, 
adding to the original charge only sufficient to pay the 

" Dr. Macnab (' New Tisws Eiamiiied ') bsjb that liquor vae eold 26 
per cent, clieaper thui elsewhere, but pot-liouaea vere groduollj clotied, 
aiid Mr. Allen lenmed frora two ministcra that during more tlioii ona 
jear gtbu a single caae of druiikeDufsa KM uukuonn nt Sew Lanark. 
(ShennaD'a ' Life of AJleu,' p. 161.) 

+ Tlierewere only twentj-seyeo illegHimnte births during a period of 
eight jeare. (See Sargent, ' Life of Oncii.') 
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At a later period h» 

r iuetvattd tliis tax, and from it he defrayed' 

At entire charge of the edacational establishment.*. 

JUthongh the mm reqnii^d for this purpose was no team 

tfaaa £700 a year, the goods were nevertheless eold' 

&r cheaper than at the ordioary retail shops. Ho thnS' 

enabled the people to procare good wholesome food&tidi 

srtidee of exeellent Cjoality, and the saving e&eoted^ 

apOB the pnrcbaae practically increased their wages aaUit 

added to their comfort-t Tbiawas the germ from irhicii 

\ the co-operatire movement has sprung. If wo connofi 

v* pre Owen tfa« cn^tt of the invention, it was he who be> 

/ came itsffjundersnd iU most magnificent patron; his 

name will for ever be aaoociated with it, and if he had 

( never contributed anything else to the good of maa- 

{ land, that alone woald entitle him to be classed amon^ 

\ our greatest benefactors. t 

* ' Sew HormODT 0>2Mte,' ToL i. p. S18. 

t SnniB bmQie* utrad u Qiuch a* ICM. a week b; llils ajstcm. (Aoto- 
biognph;, lol- i- p. 135.) 

J " Xlie retail abopi, in nil of wliith ipirila verc sold, were great 
nuiun«e>. All the article] »lil were bought on credit at high prieea t« 
ccrrer great riikt. The qiinlitiea went moBt inferior, and the; vera fb- 
taiUd out to the workpeople ut eitTsragaiit rat«s. I arranged BuperioT' 
Btorea Hid <hop> from which to auppl}' everj tu-tide of fooJ, elotliing^^ 
c, which tbej required. I bought evei^lhing with mone; in tliD fint 
arket^snd cimtnkcted for fuel, milk, etc,, on a large scale, and had tba ' 
< whole of theie article* of tlie beat qualitiea supplied to the prjipie at tbo 
tl price. The reault of tWa change waa to wire them in their expeinea 
i tventy-fiTB per cent., besidea giying them (he best qualities in everj> 
I thing initead of the matt inferior Brticlea, with whiuh alone they had' 
I preriouilj been supplied." ' 

It haB been thought by BOine persons Hint co-operation, properly bo> 
inark. I haie seen it asserted first, that 
[;ive Bocictj] eeeond, that the workpeople 
11 of proiilfl, in a manner similar to that 
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the factory, theft upon a large scale liad long been 
practised. Means were adopted to detect the criminiil 
with unfaihng certainty ; he was not subjected to legal 
punishment, but had to endure the severe condemna- 
tion of opinion.* But no reform could be radical un- 
less it began in infancy. 

recently practised bj Messrs. Brlggs find Co. HeiUier of thtse stato- 
monts are correct. As regards th^ latter, Lord Broitgbam hsa ulesrly 
esplsinod : — "Robert Owen mid bia partners in the grCBt spinning-mi lis 
of Hew Lanark mude tliij workpeople partakers ot their profits by edu- 
cating their children and giiiog them such instruction »» uot oiiJy fitted 
them for tlie vork >t the mills, but for any other employnieut. . . . 
The communteation to the workpeople at New Lanark and nt Lowell 
of a ebare in the profits of their labour ivaa effected in the large pro- 
Tiaion njude for their oducntiun and tlieir health, but this iiecesxarily 
depended upon the employer, and on Lis cliaoge, by dcHth or other 
caueea, the successor might not have tlie same enlightened vieHi." 
(Speech, Oct. 1863 ; See Man. Co-op., toI. iv. p. sa.) 

• " That which I found to ho the most efficient check upon inftrior 
conduct was tho contrivatice of a silent monitor for ou-'h one employed 
in the eftsbtishmeiit. Tbia consisted of a four-sided pieve of wood, uboiit 
t«oiiiobc«longaiidoQe broad, each side coloured, one side block, another 
bine, the third jbIIow, and the fourth white ; laperud (it lh« top, and 
finished with wire ejea to hang upon a hook, with either side to the 
front. One o( theee was suspended in a conipicnoua place near to «ich 
of Ibe persons employed, and the oolourat the front tohl the conduct of 
the indiiidnal daring the preceding day to four degrvei of comparison : 
bad denoted by bhick, or Ko. 4 I indifferent, by blue or No. S ; guod,by 
jeHoworXo. 2; and excellent, by ^hite or No. 1. Tlivn book* of cba 
raoterwere provided for each department, in which the iiinie of ent^b 
one employed in it was ineerted, which snfGcod to mark by the number* 
the daily conduct for two months ; and these books were changed all 
timeaayearand were preserved, by which arrangement I had tlio conduct 
of each registered to four degrees of comparison erery day of the week, 
Sundays excepted, for every year tbcy remained in my nnpluymcnt. 
The Sopeiiutendent of each deparlment had the pladng daily ot tliese 
■ilent muniton, and the Uaslerof Ibe mill rr-gulated tlioie of tlie 8ii|i«r' 
iDt«iiIents in each milL At tlie commonccment of tbli new metbod of 
recording character, the gn»t majority were black, many blue, aod tfew 
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OwfrL, iL^-r^rfore, sought to influence the child fix 
/ the vfiry fArllfritl period. The system of drafting thi 

from cLarivaol': institutions was discontinued. No 

were ej/jp'oy'r'i in the factory till they were eight yet 

I rid. aLd their parr,-nts were encouraged to defer sen 

2L'^ iLfrrij for two years later. The village school "w 
f,-]/*i:A Vj a]] from five to ten years of age without a 
char;/e. 'i'Le instruction was conducted in such a w 
as xo be a^x-al;le in. stead of irksome to them, a 
they carrje to regard the school eren as a pleasun 
rLey reti-r:;ed to. their parents for meals, and at nigl 
l:i a]] rerji'r''::-- the system succeeded admirably: t 
rLll'iT'ifi inaoe rapid y^rogress in learning, and their j 
re:j''^ were T^zVi^ritA during the day from the care 
t Lei r k u p^-rinten deuce. 

A* w;if; ri;»tural, Mr. Owen had to encounter oppo 
tion from all hide-:. The very men for whose ben< 
he laboure<i with frO much enthusiasm were the first 
thwart his efforts. He was a foreigner who liad coi 
to extract from them as much labour as possible, a 
his innovations could have no other object; the me 
ber of a different religion, his schemes were probal 
covert attacks on their faith. Passions that had ne^ 
known subjection had acquired unconquerable ascei 
ency ; tastes from early depravity could be gratified oi 
by licentiousness ; they, therefore, held tenaciously 
vice, and refused to be converted to virtue. At lenj 
a circumstance occurred that, in a measure, overca 
their opposition. In 1806 a political difference indu( 

uJlj the black diminished and were succeeded bj 
no were gradually succeeded by the yellow, and sc 
white." 



OPPOSITION TO MH. OWEN. 10 

the TJuitec! States to lay an emfeai'go on cotton. The 
trade instantly collapsed ; master spinners diamisaed 
their men ; general distress ensued. At New Lanark 
the people were exempted from these misfortunes; 
Owen stopped the machinery, but paid the men full 
wagoa for merely keeping it in repair. The enibargo 
lasted for four months ; during that period the work- 
men received £7000 for unemployed time. So gene- 
» rona an action was not without its reward ; confidence 
ever afterwards existed between master and men. Tho 
innovations proposed were more readily acceded to: 
the work of reform proceeded with accelerated speed. 
But Owen had not as yet triumphed over all opposi- 
tion : tho partners with whom he was associated were 
f startled to find that he proposed to expend £6000 upon 
building schools ; he contended that the increased ef- 
ficiency of labour would more than repay the expen- 
diture. He considered the experiment would be not 
merely beneficial to humanity, but also a sound cora- 
meroial speculation. The scheme was not favour.ibly 
received ; his partners came specially from England 
to see how their manager was condncting the afiairs of 
the firm. Their investigations proved highly satisfac- 
tory; they presented Owen with a piece of pltite; 
they complimented him on the success of his manage- 
ment, and on the improved condition of the people; 
but they could not sanction a further expenditure of 
£5000 on schotils. They condncted business for profit, 
and not for the benefit of humanity ; they were not 
assured that an investment in intelligence would pay, 
Fine theories were fine things, but bard ca^h was still 
better. 
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m Owen dpt«rnimed to di&^jlve part> 
be Mud, "jou are afraid to proceed 
3&r jrcn a com for the establkhnieii^ 
■rjucfc I «31 eilker gire fur it or accept from yoo. 
Ue R^ w^ Toar ofcr u fair and liberal. Wiutt is 
dttflwyMfizMitoTalDe? I said £84,000." After 
Moe eoMdenCioB Acj ttocepted this amount, and 
Ovoi hwaiDf the ac4(! proprietor.* He found, bow* 
ever, thai hii cental wm oot sufficient to carry on so 
lai;pe a eooeetn IdhcIC He was joined by Hr. Camp- 
bell, of Zim, aad lfan« others. The busine^ had 
lutbOTto bem eondseud with great success; a divi- 
dntd of 5 ptr ecDt. kad beeo paid on the capita], and a 
etna of UOfidO bad been realised besides. 

Aher a t^oet tiiae it became evident that the new 
partDivn wete not tson liberal in their views than tha 
former. Tli^ objected aa emphatically to a large oiit>-- 
lay bfiug laade for philant hr opic porposes ; their op- 
position was intensfied hj perwnal pique. They de- 
t^inined to diieolre the partnership, and to dispose of 
the mills by pnblic aale. They nsed every effort to 
depreciate the raloe of the property, and thus to det«r 
■fotbeis from bidding. They disseminated exaggerated 
sports of the wild and visionary Bchenies of Owen, in 
forder that no one might join him in partnership. They 
tscribed the ruinous extravagance with which he paid 
iges above the market price, solely to improve the 
*'j^ people. Owen threw up the manage- 
to London. He appeared to take no 
his attention seemed to 
id by visJ.^isary schemes of philan- 
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tliropy; but this was far from lieiiig tlie case. He 
had brought with him to London the inanuscript of 
four essays on the ' Formatioa of Character ;' he had 
them privately printed and circulated among a few 
select persons. He hoped thereby to attract the atten- 
tion of influential philanthropists, who would be will- 
ing to assist him in his present difficulty. \ 
, In his essays, he sought to shift moral responsibility \ 
K from the individual to society. Man is bom without ' 
I his own consent, and he finds himself endowed by na- 
\ tnro with certain dispositions, which are afterwards 
acted upon by external circumstances over which lie 
has no control. Eeligion, to which so much import- 
ance has been attached, is purely a question of geo- 
graphy. Morality is a matter of custom, fictitiously 
hallowed by time. The passions bear a direct propor- 
tion to warmth : bom under a southern sun, no bar- 
rier can stem their torrent ; each variety of climate 
produces a subtle influence on the character that may 
be clearly traced. Moreover, there has been a gradual 
growth of all opinions, moral, religious, and intellec- 
tual ; and every age has developed a type peculiar to 
itself. But no difference of latitude, nor climate, nor 
generation, has produced a stranger discrepancy be- 
tween man and man than may be found existing to- 
gether in the same country, and at the same time; 
and this diSerenco is caused by the institutions uf 
society ; it consists in the gradation of rank, wealth, 
education, and morahty. One man in natorally as 
good as another ; all shonld have an equal chance of 
avoiding ignorance, vice, and poverty; yet, such is 80 
little the case, that these miafortnnes have actually be- . 
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corao hereditary. There are vast numbers who tM 
every year bom into the world, and who will ineritald 
grow up to be a curse to themselves and to otherw 
and this from no fault of their own, but simply on oA 
count of thcatmosphere they will breathe from infanow 
They are bom in the Lack alleys of a great city ; p«j 
haps tliey live in a single room occupied by severa 
families. There is no separation of the sexes; no din 
tiuction between the married and unmarried ; the pM 
rents, who perhaps Mve by begging or crime, teach t^ 
trade to their offspring. While the children of tU 
rich are at school, and trained to honourable sent* 
monts, the children of the poor are sweeping thl 
crossing, and begging for a penny, or perhaps sku 
fully steaUng a handkerchief from the passer-by. A^ 
can only aggravate the evil ; as the boy grows into i 
man, ]io finds that he knows no trade by which he OM 
gain an honest livelihood ; he is forced into crime ti 
live. The same qualities of mind and heart whidJ 
under favourable circumstances, would lead to virtnj 
and honour, will, under the influence of evil, only serfl 
to intensify guilfc, and to aggravate its punishraenj 
The judge on the bench may owe his position td 
energy and ambition ; but if he had been bora iig 
yt. Giles's, the very qualities that have contributed tc 
his elevation would have conspired to his ruin, la. 
stead of being first among lawyers, his energy would 
have made him chief among thieves. Insatiable ambii 
tjon would have led to some daring crime, Hud thg 

tf^J^t the bench might have ended his ctf 
9ti hitherlo maintained that each indii 
""ntrol over his own character an^ 



destiny. So far as they lie beyond his power they are 
regulated by Providence : if some terrible calamity af- 
flicts us ; in the one case, it is due to our own fault ; and 
in the other, it is the will of Heaven. We now perceive 
how absurdly false is the first supposition, and we are 
beginning to recognise the blasphemous folly of the 
other. It is not to these that sin and misery and 
crime are to be attributed: it is to the institntiona 
of society, which liave left large classes of men to be 
educated in vice, instead of being carefully trained iu 
virtue. 

Hitherto the eS^orts of society have been solely 
devoted to the repression of crime by punishment; 
henceforth they will be directed to its prevention. 
Now, crime is mainly produced by two causes ; it pro- 
ceeds from poverty and from the want of education. 
It is therefore the duty of the goy.ernment to pr ovid e 
tIre-poOTL.irith work; nor will this measnre be any 
charge npon the country, because every man can pro- 
dnce far more than he requires for himself; his sur- 
plus labour will therefore be a profit to the State. In 
this manner roads could ho made, canals cut, and har- 
bours formed. The rate of wages should be kept rather 
below the market price, but yet sufficient to enable the 
labourer and his family to hve without further relief; 
but it would be of still greater practical utility if a 
pMiper farm were to be established in every onion ; 
the pauper could thos raise his own food from the 
ground, aud the profit woidd accrue to the StUe. Bat 
it is not from such measures as the^e that a radical 
cue can be wrought ; lo be eSectual, tlie remedies 
t be ^plied from ia&ncy throngh edncation. Nor 



do we expL'ct that positive instruction in knowledge 
will be sufficient; it is the eliaracter that more espe- 
cially requires to bo formed. The child must be sor- 
ronuded bj whatever will tend to excite the virtnons 
and to repress the vicious tendencies of his nature. It 
is the pursuit of happiness that rules the actions of 
mankind, hence the pupil must be early taught to 
practise whatever will conduce to the general good, in 
which liis own prosperity is inseparably connected. 
Society will be charged with this measure of educa- 
tion; its existence depends upon the success of the 
undertaking, for poverty and crime daily threaten its 
destruction. Nor are the proposed remedies merely 
speculative ; their efficacy has been tested. Sir Wil- 
liam Thomson, at Munich ; Felleuberg, in Switzerland ; 
Mrs. Fry, in London ; and Owen at New Lanark, have 
proved by experiment the influences of circumstances 
upon chai-acter. If the vast revenues now squandered 
in the detection and punishment of crime were thus 
appbed to its prevention, hopes might justly be enter- 
tained of its gradual extinction from society. A heavy 
responsibility rests with the government if they neg- 
lect to employ the means in their power to form the 
future geoerations in virtue ; for crime, like all other 
phenomena that soiTound us, is produced by natural 
causes. These liave now been made apparent ; re- 
move them and you i-emove the etfect.* But the true 
origin of evd being hitherto unknown, it naturally fell 

• " Withilrsw the circuraBtaDces wliJch tend to crealB crime in the 
liiiman character, und crime will not bo opeated. Kepiaee lliem with 
»iic!i OS nre calpulated lo form liobita of order, repilarity, ttfrnperanoe, 
ad theae qiulitiea «ill be produced," (Esta; 2. J 
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within the domain of theology ; the vivid imagina- 
tion of ignorant anil anperatitious men ascribed it to 
the agency of an inviaiblo being of singular malevo- 
lence ; it was the devil, they said, who had introduced 
it upon earth, who had infected the whole race of man 
with its poison. In vain theologians strove against the 
monster with sermons, with sacraments and other mys- 
tical appliances ; it resisted all their efforts, and they 
pronounced it to be incurable. But if evil is insepa- 
rable from society, its power upon the individual may 
be overcome by special gi'ace, and the heart of each 
man was converted into an arena upon which the hosts 
of heaven and hell contended in deadly combat. In- 
deed the existence of evil was regarded with no small 
complacency; it fostered credulity and excited terror, 
and priests are in no hurry that either should diminish. 
They therefore coiitended that it was the will of God 
that man should pass to heaven thi-ongh the fiery or- 
deal of life ; the perishing millions were as nothing 
compared to the soul of one just man fortified in virtue 
by the struggle with vice ; it was impious, therefore, 
to interfere with the order of Providence ; it was im- 
pious to rob the world of its probationary character, 
and to remove from it the evil that worked in the end 
for good. But these hideous opinions are now dying 
or dead ; tales of the devil may still amuse the nur- 
sery, they only serve to excite the ridicule of men. 
It is seen that evil is produced by natural causes, 
that it is within human power to modify or entirely to 
remove ; reduced to true proportions, it has cea-sed to 
excite superstitious terror; the energy of the mind 
ia no longer paralysed by its contemplation. A noble 
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f'tniBsion is reserved to thia age; aniused from tlie long 
ly produced by an ignorant theology, it is for us 
I to atragglo energetically with the causes of evil, and 
I by continued exertions to remove them. We will 
I not despair by repeated failure ; but convinced of the 
' truth of our opinions, we shall proceed on our way, 
undismayed by difficulty and undaunted by opposi- 
tion. 

Such were the " New Views " set forth in the ' B*- 
■- eays on the Formation of Character.' Mr. Owen cir- 
E culated them privately amongst hia frienda, " with a 
view of obtaining partners who would assist and not 
retard my intended future operations, and who would 
not exact from those they employed too much labour 
for too little wages. Such partners I found possessing 
these qualities to a greater extent than I had antici- 
pated," 

One of the first to join him was Mr. yfalker. of Amo'a 
Grove ; he was a wealthy member of the Society of 
Friends, He was a man of considerable natural endow- 
ments and of highly cultivated tastes; he had never 
been engaged in business ; he was deeply imbued with 
the noble spirit of charity and active benevolence by 
which the Frienda are so honourably diatinguished; 
1 at the same time, a liberal education abroad had divested 
I him of those peculiarities and that narrowness of spirit 
I 80 common to sectaries, Owen proposed to form a 
■ company to purchase New Lanark; the shares were 
Ito he £10,000 each, Mr. Walker took three, and re- 
■mained iu the firm till hia death; Jeremj^Bentham, 
Jthen at the zenith of his fame, was also induced to 
re- Hia recluse habits had intensified the 



nei*VOUsno89 of his temperament ; it was priinful to him 
to meet any but those who were his immediate friends, 
it wfts witb difficulty that he could find resolution to 
encounter a stranger. " It was at length decided," 
saya Owen, " that I wiis to come to his hermit-like 
retreat at a particuliir hour, and that I was upon enter- 
ing to proceed upstairs, and that we were to meet half- 
way upon the stairs. I pursued these instruction a, and 
he in great trepidation met rue, shaking my hand, while 
his whole frame was agitated with excitement. He 
hastily said, ' Well, well, it is all oyer, — we are intro- 
duced ; come into my study,' and when I was fairly in 
and he had requested me to be seated, lie appeared to 
be relieved from an arduous and formidable under- 
taking." He placed £10,000 in the new firm, and bis 
friends assert that it was the only successful enterprise 
in which he was ever engaged. Owen's opinion of 
Bcntbani was uot very flattering ; he speaks of b'm 
contemptuously as a mere speculator, who had little 
knowledge of the world except through books. It is 
true, he passed a life of well-intended industry in endea- 
vouring to amend particular laws, but his mind was 
superficial, for he was not able, like Owen, to pierce 
below the substance of things, and to remove the causes 
of evil by striking at their foundation. It is but fair 
to add that Bentham reciprocated these sentiments : 
"Owen," said he, "begins in vapour and ends in smoke. 
He ia a great braggadocio; his mind is a maze of con- 
fusion, and he avoids coming to particulars. He is 
always the same, says the same things over and over 
again j he built some small bouses, and people who had 
no houses of their own went to live in those houses, and 
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he calls this success,"* Owen was soon afterwai 
/ joined by four others. Among the last to enter the fi] 
was William Allfn. Allen was one of the most aci 
philanthropists of the age ; he was a member of 
Society of Friends, but, unlike Walker, he had not 
the advantage of early contact with the world j 
parents were poor, and lie was placed in business j 
had a natural taste for physical sciences, and the knoW' 
ledge he possessed of chemistry led to his employment 
in the chemical works in Plough Court j in time 
rose to be a partner, and acquired considerable weall 
He was also appointed a lecturer in Guy's Hospital, 
place he held for many years. There were few worW 
of charity in which he was not engaged. He was early 
associated with Wilberforce in his efforts for the aboli- 
tion of Negro traffic ; he determined, with the help of 
Providence, to abstain from the use of sugar till the 
slave trade should be abolished ; the required assistance 
was mercifully vouchsafed during forty-three years-i" 
Allen was not at first inclined to join with Owen in aa 



• Works, vol. I. p. &70. 

t ' Sketchw,' by Dunne, p. 11. "Upon one occBsioc his strength waa 
Borely tried. He went to Vienna, to urge the elaims of philanthropj 
upnii the Congress. He was honoured with on interview by the Emperop 
of Kuasia. " I was sensible," he ssyp, " during the whole of the inter, 
view of a precious coreriDg of the Lord's Spirit, stid it seemed bo to 
inereose that I gaye up speaking of outward niatters, and the ronTeraa- 
tiou turned entirely upon what related to a better country. The Emperor 
asked uie if I would not tolie some tea with him, to wliicH I readily 
Bssented ; he rang his little handbell and the seryBut come uud reodrod 
J)ii orden. Two eups were brought in, but mine had sugar in it. The 
~ IT immediatety ordered it to be changed, aud this led me to speak 

r Africans i but we soon came again upon religious 
e the sabjecls on which he delighted to dwell. . . , 
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^dertakiiig.that entailed so much mercantile risk;* 

1, however, at length yielded to the earnest entreaties 

If his friends. Owen was particularly anxious to secure 

i assistance, for in the religious world the name of 

William Allen carried great weight. For other roasona 

the choice was an unfortunate one ; no one trusted 

1 the arms of the flesh and more in spiritual inter- 

)Bition than Alleu; no one rejected the miraculous 

iew of life with greater energy than Owen, UTieology 

Kame a constant source of difference between the two 

rs, and impaired to a great extent the success of 

Bie enterprise. It has been asserted that when Allen 

bined the firm he knew nothing of Owen's divergence 

pom popular belief; but such a position cannot be 

iftintained for a moment, becanse the ' Essays on tho 

Iformation of Character' contain abundant evidence of 

i views on religion. When at a later period Owen 

) notorious as a preacher of unbelief, Allen was 

iBwildered to find their names associated ; they who 

toitated Allen^'s peculiarities, without imbibing his 

fenerous spirit, were in despair to find him co-operating 

r good with ' an infidel and a scoffer.' 

aaniD time in sileiico, K]iBn I ineeled down and supplicated 
r the bloBBing of preservation. Tlie Emperor knelt on the door by 
• (■ Life of Allen,' toI. ii. p. 265,) 

" Mnch tried in mind,'* he wntee in Llh Journal, " considering 
helher it might be right fur nie to field to the preaelng BolicitatinnB of 
1, Foi, Gibbs, and Walker to join in the Lanark concern, for the 
[e of keeping np thiBmoetinleresting eetablisbment for prewrring the 
a and promoting the comfort and liappineas of the workpeople, and 
>t I f<!lt what would warrant me to go aa far aa I did. The parties 
under an engagement to secure nie from Id<b for one year, and tbat 
ij would take mj ahores if I felt nneuaj and disposed lo relinquisii 
n U1J gii'ing notice on tlie 911l moutii next." 
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NEW LANARK. 

As sooD as Owen had completed these iirrangementa 
he returned to G-lasgow. Hia former partners had 
heard nothing of hia proceedings in London ; they 
expected to purchase the mills for £40,000, a price far 
below their value ; on the morning of the sale, how- 
eiver, Owen made a private ofier of £fiO,000 ; the pro- 
perty was finally knocked down to him and Lis frienda 
for £114,000. One hope still remained; perhaps tie 
purchase -money might not be forthcoming ; but tJuB 
hope was soon dispelled when it was declared who 
were the members of the new firm. It was well known 
that Mr. Walker could have bonght the whole con- 
cern for himself twice over. To add to the mortifica- 
tion of the Scottish partners, they had prepared a 
banquet to celebrate what they expected would have 
been their triumph ; a sarcastic friend, who was a 
guest, gave, among other toasts of a similar kind, 
the health of the gentlemen who had so success- 
fully sold for £114,000 a property they had valued at 
je40.000. 

Owen proceeded with his ftienda to New Lanark ; 
their reception was most enthusiastic; the people 
took the horses from their carriage and drew it in tri- 
umph to the village. When the affairs were investi- 
gated it was found that the profits since 1809 had 
amounted to £32,000 a year, besides the interest of five 
per cent, upon the capital engaged.* Allen awaited 
the result of the sale with impatience; he was veiy 
anxious that Owen might be the purchaser, " in order 
that his noble plana for ameliorating the condition of 
'ouriug classes may be maintained." The sale 
« Sizgant, ' Life of Owea.' 
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took place in Glasgow on the 31st December, 1813 ; 
the result was not known in London until the 4th of 
January. '^May the Divine blessing attend the un- 
dertaking V^ ejaculates Allen, ^' and may we be kept 
htunble and cautious ! When my mind centres down 
solidly under the consideration of it, I feel peace/^ 
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CHAPTEK II. 



EDUCATION. 



" Proverbium est : Adolescens juxta viam suam, etiam cum senuerit, 
non recedet ab e&." — Liber Froverhiorum^ cap. xxii. 

Owen now set to work with energy to cany his plans 
into fiiUer operation. His first care was to el'ect a 
school ; it was two stories high ; the ground floor 
was appropriated to infants. Upstairs there were 
two large rooms for the more advanced pupils ; the 
largest was surrounded by a gallery except on one 
(ride, where a pulpit stood ; it was intended for a lec- 
ture or music room, and also for religious purposes on 
Sunday. It was there that Owen delivered his inau- 
gural address on the 1st of January, 1816, in which he 
explained the object of the new building, and painted 
in fervent language the vast results he anticipated. 
These, he said, are not likely to be limited to the im- 
provement in knowledge and morals of an isolated 
manufacturing community ; it is an experiment which, 
if successful, will produce a social revolution as radical 
it will be beneficial ; it is about to be shown how 



easily the ignorance can be removed which, in all pre- 
ceding ages of the world's history, has produced class 
ascendency and religious tyranny. It is to ignorance 
also that the immoral propensities are mainly to be at- 
tributed which still farther degrade and oppress a 
great proportion of mankind. Henceforth the forma- 
tion of cliaractei' will be regarded as of equal impor- 
tance with a sound education ; and thus there will be 
produced a new race of men, superior to any that have 
lived, surrounded by greater blessings and animated 
by a higher destiny. 

But, to effect this great reform, it is necessary to 
begin with the earliest infancy, in order that the cha- 
racter may escape the taint of existing evita. With 
this view Owen determined to receive the children into 
the school from the moment they could walk. They 
were then placed under the cnre of a young girl named 
Molly Young, who had special qualifications for the 
charge. She was only seventeen years of agej her 
intelligence enabled her to keep the objects of the in- 
stitution strictly in view ; to this she united an inex- 
haustible forbearance of temper, and a boundless lore 
for children ; these rare qualities enabled her to ac- 
complish her difficult task. Contrary to the universal 
practice of nearly every school in England at that 
time, harshness was to be entirely laid aside; what 
could not be done by kindnesB was not to be at- 
tempted by punishment ; knowledge was henceforth 
iated only with the most pleasing recollec- 
of childhood. The Infant School included all who 
iv four years of age. There were three female 
' each child were fii'st 
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secared by kindness, and then its curiosity was stimu- 
lated by converaation. Figures of animals and birds 
were_ painted round the room ; they were as large as 
life, and executed by a lady of some artistic talent. 
Besides this, there was an extensive collection of na- 
tural objects from the garden and fields. The children 
were encouraged to ask questions themselves, and in- 
sensibly their intelligence was awakened, while at the 
name time they acquired a variety of useful knowledge. 
In summer they were taken for long walks through the 
fields ; the natural objects around them furnished am- 
ple subject for instruction, which was skilfully con- 
veyed to them in the midst of the healthy enjoyment 
of the country. 

In winter the enclosed area in front of the school 
formed a playground, into which the children were 
turned when they became tired of their conversational 
lesson indoors. In bad weather the whole ground- 
floor was appropriated from time to time during the 
day for a play-room. No lesson lasted for more than 
three-quarters of an hour,* and everything was done 
for amusement till the child was six years oldjf yet by 
that age they hud learned the alphabet, and their in- 
terest was thoroughly aroused. 

To right and left of the Infant School were rooms 
occupied by classes for children, from four to six and 
from six to eight years of age respectively ; they were 
taught geography at four years old. The rooms up- 
etairs were appropriated to those who were eight or 
more years of age ; there the boys were taught writing 

• R. D. Owen, ■ OutJine of the S^alura of EducttCioii,' 1823. 
'Autobiographj,' vol. i. p. 140. 
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and arithmetiCj and the girls besides learned to sew 
and to knit. Two hundred and fifty to thitse hun- 
dred children might be seen busily at work at their 
respective desks. One of the most amusing and ex- 
citing lessons was in geography ; a large map of 
the world hung upon the wall; upon it there were 
no divisions for countries, nor names of towns. One 
of the children, holding a. white wand, stood before it ; 
the rest were assembled round in a row. The holder 
of the wand had to point to the place named by any of 
the other children, and if he was unable to do so, he 
had to resign his post to the child who Lad puzzled 
him ; in this manner the attention of the whole class 
was maintained, and the proficiency that resulted was 
remarkable. An admiral who visited the school said 
that, though he had sailed round the world, ho could 
not answer many of the questions he had heard, and to 
which a child not six years of age easily replied. 

It may be readily supposed that this new system of 
education could not have been conducted by a dominie 
of the old school. It would have been impossible to 
induce him to lay aside the rod of office. Kindness 
was no part of the old method, and no one in England 
had, as yet, imagined it possible to make education 
attractive. 

The old schoolmaster was replaced hy a poor weaver, 
named James Buchanan. This simple-hearted man had 
gone through a severe training in the matrimonial 
school, where he had learned the most perfect submis- 
sion and humility; besides these necessary qnalifica- 

iSj he possessed also a strong natural love for chil- 
Bud a patience that the trials of his domestic life 
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bad made quite inexhaustible. His literary qualifica- 
tions were not of a tigli order j indeed, he could hardly 
read or write ; but this deficiency he soon repaired, 
and probably he was not less suited to his task because 
his capacity and learning remained uearly on a levul 
with those of his pupils. When the success of the 
new system of education had been fully established, 
Owen permitted Buchanan to go to London, where he 
was employed by some philanthropists to found a school 
in Brewer's Green, Westminster. This occurred in 
1819. It was the first Infant School ever established in 
England.* 

The place left vacant at New Lanark was supplied 
by a lad of sixteen years of age ; he had been 
trained in the new schools, and had thoroughly im- 
bibed (heir spirit ; he not. only possessed the ability 
but also the temper so necessary for a tea<Jier of yooth, 
and the vigour natural to his age was animated by u 
geneT>.ias enthusiasm for the cause in which he la- 
boured. This lad was assisted by six or eight teachen. 
The education continued till tlie children were ten yean 

* "I do oot tsnir," uritea Wildenpm of Infant SdiocJi, "with wbOM 
Uia idea ftrat onguiHt«l, nor do I think it ii of uiueh inninrlMinr to 1 
Una ; Uw point ii, wbo fint bnragbt ii into xtHO. IW b*t k 
sdMol llial *v beard <i( in UiM GounUj nw cMablnhe 
in the jar 1819. Tl>e bkUt d iktf Ja^kMioa m J. Bk 
CBUli! Inmi Mr. Owea't cM^brfiaMut ■! Stm Imimrk, -Im 
•dkool hxl boat ^vnmlj IowobA b; thM g,ilhiii«ii lb 
who talmbtitbed tlw kIhhJ m Wotnairtcr «k« thr iaOo*^ s— Baqr -| 
>. Eaq. M.P.. JsBB Mil, JEaq., JohB a^ 
■r iMBdom^ Z. M MM ola y . KJq, Tl !»■ Bmhi^fitm, bt)i.j 
i^SrlhooM* Bao^ Wh.1^^ r^ MF.IIiwj H^, 



of age, and then they entered the manufaetoiy. Every 
facility was afforded to enable thorn afterwards to con- 
tinue their education. Skilled mastera and mistreeaes 
attended every evening to give inBtruction in the usual 
branches of learning and in the useful arts.* To these 
were also added classes for adults. The children were 
taught to dance at two years old, and to sing at four. 
They afterwards learned inatrumental music. Nothing 
can more conduce to a happy frame of mind than these 
joyous accomplishments. When the business of the day 
was over, the people would aasemble in one of the large 
rooms and pass tlie evening in singing and daucing.f 
As many as seventy couples might be seen standing up 
together. There was a concert every week, and 150 
voices sometimes joined to sing the popular ballads of 
Scotland. 

With such amusements within their reach the people 
could not regret the loss of the ginshop, with its mad- 
dening pleasures andfatal consequences. Owen caused 
all the children to be well drilled; they took great 
pleasure in the exercise, and it was found to conduce 
to health and personal grace. Many of these proceed- 
ings, particularly the martial exercises and profane 
dancing, were displeasing to the Quaker partners. 
Owen however persisted, and finally prevailed. 

* The dimmution of theft alone amoanted to £700 a fear, whioh 
WH the cost of tlie eduoutional cBtabtishment. (Owen's Journal, vol. 
iv. p. 191.) The pareiita had to ccntrlbiiti! tbreepcnco a month for 
eacdl dhild. All tbe adrantageB of the echoola were eiteoded to the 
upon the same tenna. [Macoab, ' New Tiew9 Examined,' p. 
w Lanark Address, 1816.) 
'boo in g-ni aster was a, glanier. Some of the children had shoea, 
feot; thej generallj wore the tilt. (Qriscom, 'Travebi,' 
; Sargant, 'life of Owen,' p. 218.) 
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I have already described the measures Mr. Owen 
had taken for the improvement of the moral and social 
condition of the workmen. In 1819 he made a very 
important addition ; he opened a public kitchen and 
dining-roomj by which the waste of separate cooking 
was avoided ; he calculated that the people saved by , 
this means no less than £4000 or £5000 a year.* In j 
the upper story of the new building there was a library, 
reading and ball rooms ; the whole was heated by hot 
air.f Tliese improvements went hand-in-hand with the 
greatest commercial success ; the business proceeded 
with uninterrupted prosperity, and upon an increasing 
scale ; it became so extensive that £8000 a year was 
spent upon repairs alone. f The twist manufactured 
enjoyed a higb repute. § 

Such then was the method pursued by Owen, and 
from which he achieved the most remarkable success. 
For many years New Lanark became the wonder of 
philanthropists. Great peers, foreign princes, and royal 
representatives travelled express from London to wit- 
ness the reformed community on the banks of the 
Clyde. II Wbenever the condition of the poor was 
brought before Parliament, Owen's name was men- 



71. 



I, -TraTeU,' vol. ii. p. 384; MBCiiab, 'Now Viet 



t Griscnm. op. eit., ii. p. 804 ; E. D, Owen, ' SyBtem of Eaucotion.' 

I ' Autobiograpliy,' vol. i. p. 135. § jDHrrm!, it. IHl. 

II Tliere was an average of £000 viaitors per snoiim. Tbe Qrand 
Duke Niclioliia of Rueaia paeeed two niglits witli Oweo. He was 
B«n)inpBriied b; liU p1ij«ioiiLn, Sir Alex. Crighhin, «n<\ nine or ten o( hin 
t\dte. The Duke offered to transplant Owen and an unlimited number 
of operntirei to Rusaia. Princes John and Maiitniliin and the 
Duke of Halaloin -Olden burg bIhi Tisited New Lanark { likewise tbti 
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tioned aud his success at New Lanark adduced in proof 
of a possibility of reform. The King of Saxony pre- 
sentod him with a gold medal.* The Kiug of Prusaia 
read the ' Essays on the Formation of Character,' and 
honoured the author with an autograph letter of thanks.f 
The Duke of Kent sent Dr. Macnab to New Lanark 
specially to iuvestigate the subject ; the Duko was no 
interested by the report lie received that he intended 
to go there himself, but unfortunately he was preyented 
by death. Mr, Griscom, an American traveller, vi- 
sited Oweuj in March, 1819 ; he describes the village 
as remarkable foi' its cleanness, and the people for their 
healthy and cheerful appearance. He received a hearty 
welcome from Owen, whose manners, notwithstanding 
his celebrity, were most unaffected and cordial ; he 
was at once invited to spend a few days at BrasfieldjJ 
that he might carry on his inquiries at leisure ; he ac- 
cepted the invitation, and found a very agreeable host, 
for Owen was at all times ready to enter into a full ex- 
position of his opinions, which then possessed some 
charm of novelty. He had " the candour and open- 
ness of a child,"§ and courted the fullest investigation 
of his system; he listened patiently to every objection, 
and answered with moderation and temper ; " he nei- 
ther interrupts nor contradicts one ; his good humour 
suffers no perturbation either from argument, wit, or 
ridicule." Having investigated the estabHshment 

foreign Ambnaaadora Borons Jiicobi and Just, (' Autobiographj,' vol. i. 
pp. 145-147.) 
* ' Autobiograpby,' vol. i. p. lol. t SBrgant. 

1 oanio of Owsu'fl uouutry-liouae. 
■n, op. cii. vol. ii. p. 375, 
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with care, Mr. Griscom concludes: — "There is not, 
I apprehend, to bo found in any part of the world a 
manul act u ring village in which so much order, good 
government, tranquillity, and rational happioesB pre- 
vail. It affords an eminent and instrnctive example of 
the good that may bo effected by well-directed effects 
to promote the real comforts, and I may add the mo- 
rality of the indigent and labouring classes." 

About the same time a deputation was sent from 
Leeds, io order to inquire into the details of the system 
adopted at New Lanark, and to determine whether it 
conld bo applied elsewhere for the relief of the poor. 
This Report states that the establishment is "con- 
ducted in a manner superior to any other the deputa- 
tion ever witnessed," and that it "dispenses more 
happiness than perhaps any other institution in the 
kingdom." " Mr. Owen," it adds, " appears to bo con- 
sidered the landmark of goodness and beneficence."* 
Ladeed, the people could not fail to bo thankful for the 
exc3rtion3 ho zealously made in their behalf.f The 
children regarded Owen with the most sincere affec- 
tion, and their parents remarked with delight the im- 
provement which was made in knowledge and happi- 
ness. J Although the wages given to the workmen 
were lower than were paid elsewhere, it caused no dis- 
content among the peoplo,§ and New Lanark escaped 
the disturbances and protracted strikes so general 
among cotton- spinners in England and Glasgow. || 

" Maitnal), p, 100. 

+ Mr. Sinitli, M.P., desL-ribed the gratitude of tlie pBople tu one of 
tlio moat pleasing ajiBpt«ro». {Maciiab, p. 51.) 

I ' AuWbiogpaphj-,' vol, i. p. 138, § MbodbIj. p. 130. 

II XUe office™ of jiulice hara not in a ainglu iosltinoe, during the liut 



I Indeed, the people experienced no distress whatever, 

I and were able to form a fund for relief in time of sick- 

I ness and old age.* 

Notwithatauding such favourable results, Mr. Owen's 
plans encountered very general hostility. Foolish and 
lying reports were industriously circulated against his 
estabiisbment. One gentleman heard that a mill had 
1 burned to the ground, and devoutly expressed 

I the hope that a similar fate might befall the whole of 
establishment which has been the means of tum- 

l ing the brains of many worthy members of society," 

I Another, alarmed by the possible tendency of prospe- 
rity unduly to stimulate the reproductive passions, had 
been credibly informed that it was a part of Owen's 
plan to destroy all infants above a certain proportion. 
A third had ascertained that the depravity existing at 
New Lanark was the talk of the whole country. f Re- 
ligionists doubted the possibility of breeding virtue by 
any carnal device ; they were discomfited to find that 
s so amenable to natural causes. Men of business 

[ were astonished that a practical man should fall a prey 
to aucb visionary schemes as the amelioration of man- 
kind ; such follies were suited, indeed, to a mere closet 
student, dreaming away life among hooks as worthless 
as himself. But it was notorious that Owen had risen 
from a low origin ; that he had pushed his way to fame 
and fortune; that his business prospered in his hands. 
It was clear to them that success had turned his head. 
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But by far the moat violent opposition proceecled from 
that large class of peraonB to whom nature has given 
much piety, but little sense. It must be acknowledged 
that Owen was at no pains to disSDmble his opinions ; 
indeed, he adopted every means in his power to attack 
the religion of the people, nor was he at all times care- 
ful to adopt a reverent tone. The fact appears to be 
that he sincerely thought all existing religions inju- 
rious to society; they were based upon moral respon- 
sibility, a doctrine he energetically repudiated, and 
they seemed to him to have produced upon the whole 
far more evil than good. A part of his life, therefore, 
was devoted to a crusade against religion, and an at- 
tempt to found another baaed upon Fatalism. It was 
very natural that such conduct should arouse the in- 
dignation and alarm of many excellent persons ; to 
them no improvement in morals could compensate for 
the rejection of saving faith ; and the terrible fear for 
ever haunted their minds lest the people who were 
imder the guidance of Owen, having gained the whole 
world, should lose their own souls. 

Yet there does not appear to have been more than 
the average risk of this calamity. However much Mr. 
Owen's opinions diverged from those generally pro- 
fessed, he was perfectly tolerant to others. At New 
Lanark there were four religious denominations, and 
each enjoyed the ministrations of a pastor ; a Gaelic 
clergyman was supported by Owen, for the benefit of 
those who did not understand English;* in the schools 
Friday was appropriated to religious exercises and 
instruction; the evening classes closed with the singing 
* Macnab, op. eU. p. 5B, 
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f a IijrmD ; on Snndsy the large room was ased fur 
3 worship and sacred mosic, A traveller has 
ribed with evident enthnsiasni the scene he wh- 
1 on Sandaj; be beheld the entire popolation 
proceeding to their several churches ; he noticed the 
cheerfulness of the children ; he admired the decomm 
of the Toong men and maidens, and the reverent bear- 
f of the aged. Xo town in Scotland bore greater 
ridence of religious life. 

Allen had entered into the partnership witb 
reluctance; he was allowed nine montha for con- 
sideration before be finally threw in his lot with the 
rest ; during this interval he went to New Lanark to 
inspect the business ; he Uad mnch very painfol con- 
versation with Owen on the subjects of philosophy and 
religion, and it termmated with what he calls '*& heavy 
parting,"* Notwithstanding his doubts he determined 
to remain in the firm : " The wide field of nset'abiess 
where we have the control of 30'X) people; the strength 
I might have in opposing any infidel plans of B. O.; all 
these have turned the scale, and I must leave the result 
a the hands of Infinite Wisdom, and that I and mine 
lay be under his protection ! " + 

3 drawing np the articles he therefore caused it to 
specially stipulated that " nothing should be intro- 
dnced tending to disparage the Christian religion, or to 
nndermine the authority of the Holy Scriptnres." The 
B was t« be nsed in the schools, and no religions 
istmcLion given except from it, and "withont note or 
Owen was at first very much averse to 

TooniJ, Aug. 11, 181*. 
Mfnwir' bj Sliermaii, 2Glli Dm. 1314. 
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these conditions, for he would have preferred an ex- 
clusively secular education, but he finally yielded, fop 
AUen would not submit to any compromise. It was 
farther agreed that no book should be introduced iiilo 
the library until it had been sanctioned by the partntirB. 
It was thus that thu Christian oloraent was guarded, 
and " that one thing " provided " without which parti, 
acquirements, and benevolence are unavailing."* 

At length the articles were formally signed in Deceoi* 
ber 1814. " Glad should I have bpen," writes Allen, 
"could I have avoided it, but considering all the re- 
ligious feelings which have attended iny uind on this 
subject foe a rear past, I have considered it my duty to 
join, and signed it in tbe faith that I was brought iuto 
it for some pnrpose not seen as yet." It was not long 
before tbe clear light wae revealed ; he bad been goidtNl 
into the firm by the hand of Proridenpe, that he might ^ 
stand in the breach and oppose tbe advaocing a 
of infidebiy. It was indeed a painfol toefc, tor Owen 
wss Ms fiiend ; but Allen was not to be determl bj 
penoDSJ considerattons fnm the exercue of m poUie 
dotf . " ^^e came into die ooneerB," be mnoCe on OM 
ocanoo, " not to form * Mr«fart<»y at isfiddi, l>Bt 
to wKppoTt a benevcdeiit cfaaneter a |4mm «f • Mty 
dtffereot nature, in whkk the hap|iiBa> </ ■ilBtwi «■! 
the cutee tif tnorahtj and Tirtae 

"I am reacdred," he ad^ " Bot t« n 
eoDcnB of Xew laaaA uEiem n W mem —nifj ( 
watded by aoBie oae m whoi -m am ihwnagM/ tAj^ \ 

In Apc^ 1 SI 6 he proceeded tB Sew l^Mfk, 
|M»d faf Poster aad Gibhe. s «edtr "M < 



whether any attempt is making there to weaken the 
faith of the people in divine revelation." Before they 
set out they had reason to believe that such was not the 
case, and this opinion was amply confirmed by what 
they wituesfied. Upon their arrival they were received 
by Owen with hia well-known cordiality; he was at 
no pains to dissemble his private opinions, and Allen 
"sustained many disputes with him," which caused him 
"deep exercises of mind." He discovered that Owen 
had refaaed leave to form a Bible Society, but the oppo- 
sition could not ha-ve been violent, for that important 
institution was subsequently ealahlished by the people 
themselves, and Mrs. Owen and family were among the 
eubscribera. The clergyman of the parish described 
the moral state of the people as highly satisfactory, and 
"he did not think that Owen's principles took root 
among them," These comfortable tidings were con- 
firmed by the testimony of other ministers. The 
Quakers urged the pastors to guard their fold with 
zoal against the attacks of the enemy, and to " inform 
them if any attempt was made to introduce anything 
contrary to revealed religion," 

The people presented an address to the London 
I partners in which they said, " The care which is taken 
in gratuitously educating our children, and the humane 
treatment we experience, are advantages which call 
forth our warmest expressions of gratitude. We are 
sensible that our circumstances are superior to all other 
lottoD spinners," Allen rephed in a speech of three- 
^n hour, in the course of which he fully 
•eligiona views, and the anxiety he felt 
" the children should be eariy irabued 
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with the truths of rovoaled religion. "From all that 
I have heard or seeHj" he said, "I feel the deepest con- 
viction that in point of moral and religions feeling, as 
well as in temporal comfort, no manufacturing popula- 
tion of equal extent can be compared with New Lanark. " 
Allen looked back to this visit with great pleasure. He 
writes in his journal, "The investigation which we 
made at Lanark has been very satisfactory, and I have 
had much peace in the public opportunity I had with 
the workpeople. I begin to hopu that even this under- 
taking may be blessed, and that perhaps we were per- 
mitted to enter into it to prevent New Lanark becoming 
a seminary of ialidels. How thankful ahall I be if this 
is the case ! " 

Allen's fears were now allayed for some time. In 
1822, however, there seems to have been renewed 
cause for alarm ; it was found that Owen had devi- 
ated from the articles of partnership in the matter of 
education, and Allen not unreasonably insisted that 
he should inmiediately return to his engagements. In 
this protestation Allen was supported by Mr. Walker, 
who would not have interfered without good cause. 
The dispute was at length arranged ; for although 
Owen, contrary to his custom, at first expressed him- 
self rather warmly, he at length consented to submit 
the whole business of education to the management of 
the London partners. The people, however, had not 
Buffered from evil example, for when Allen visited 
them he *' generally adverted to the subject of the 
Bible, and was pleased to see that they universally not 
onlj had the Bible, but that they read in it, and 
J of them daily. We saw a namber of reUgious 
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books among them, and I was lod to give thera se- 
i-ious advice as way opened." But it was impossible 
that harmony could long exist between two such men 
as Alien and Owen. In the following year a meeting 
of partners in Plongh Court declared that the articles 
had been again violated, and proposed that the dispute 
shoold be refen-ed to arbitrators, Owen avoided this 
by submission. He had the mortification to find a 
teacher sent down from the Borough Road School to 
direct his educational establishment. He could not 
long endure to see his favourite schemes defeated, and 
his brilliant hopes so sadly disappointed. He retired 
from tho firm in December 1828, and devoted his 
energies to a larger sphere. 

Owen was not the inventor of Infant Schools, nor 
was he first to abolish the system of terrorism in edu- 
cation, or to recognise the important influence of early- 
training upon the character and destiny of man. His 
merit consists in having introduced these improve- 
ments into England. 

Twenty years before the outbreak of the French 
EevolutioD a yoong clergyman from Strasburg was 
appointed pastor in the Ban de la Eocbe. The valley 
was desolate,* and the peasants were ignorant. The 
minister of the Gospel became the pioneer of civiliza- 
tion. He threw a bridge across the ravine; he cut a 
road out into the world. He introduced agriculture ; 
he built a school. The desert became fruitful ; igno- 
rance disappeared. Never has the Great Example in- 
spired a nobler disciple. The benevolence of Oberlin 

le brink of sMrvntion, Tlicy wore re- 
{'Vied'Obcrlin,'18ii7, p. 32,) 
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knew no bounds; liia majestic piety commrmded all 
hearts, and subdued all opposition. It is related that 
a conspiracy was formed to murder him. He was 
warned that an assassin lay in his path ; ho went forth 
to meet his fate ; he held in his hand no arm but a pil- 
grim's staff; he had no shield but the Book of Life, 
The murderer rushed upon him from the ambuscade, 
but the weapon fell harmless to the grouod; the 
enemy sank on his knee before the Man of God, whose 
nerve had not faltered, whose countenance had not 
changed ; and begging for raercy, he received a bless- 
ing. Oberlin had unbounded confidence in Divine 
interposition; he decided every act of his life by lot; 
he carried a bttle ballot-box in hia pocket for the pur- 
pose.* Every visitor received a text from the Sacred 
Book, printed upon a card. The pastor's house was 
decked with passages of Scripture over the doors, and 
upon the walls. f A. map of the future world was hung 
up in the church jj his knowledge of its geography 
was perfect. Hia wife died, but she visited him in 
the spirit. Implicit reliance in the truth of his own 
opinions had not impaired his liberality for others; 
Christ had died for all ; in Him all were saved. Be- 
yond the grave were many worlds; the continuity of 
existence was unbroken ; the soul progressed in each ; 
at length it attained to the highest heaven, and en- 

• He bequeathed tliis "oiiiet non" liDi to Mr. Blumlmrdt, of the 
Uisaroiur} Institute at Bftle ('Memoirs,' London, lS2ti, p. 318, note). 
Ue made a collection of tlic miraeulous crents ibat lind tiappcnod him, 
ofaich Ue called Profidentinlia. 

t It Bppeera that there is h Divine command Co that effect. See 
Deut, *i. e-i) ; li. 18-30. 

( MemoirB, p. 231, 
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tered into the presence of the Lamb. No wailinga of 
the lost could rend the darkness, for the flames of 
hell were extingniehod as the blood trickled from the 
CrOHS.* 

Such was the earliest founder of Infant Schools. 
Soon after his arrival at Waldbach he persuaded some 
benevolent women to undertake the charge of childrea 
from two years of age; they were called condvetrices 
and their main duty was to amuse the children under 
their care. The room was hung with pictures of ani- 
mals, and with scenes from Bible History ; there was 
a collection of natural objects to suggest conversa- 
tion, and to help explanation ; aonga and hymns were 
taught; the children were thus brought up in the 
midst of good example and inteiligeot amusement. 

Their parents were free to work in the fields ; they 
had no anxiety for tlieir children, who were better 
cared for by the Konductriees than they could have been 
at home. Sara Banzel was the first of these bene- 
volent women, but Louise Scheppler is the beat 
known, It was to her that the Grand Prix Montyon 
was awarded as the foundress of the Salles d'Asile in 
France. She, however, euergetically repudiated the 
honour of the invention. It was due, she said, to 
Oberlin alone ; she had been but " an instrument in 
his hands, "t 



* Memoira, p. 232. As might be eipected, he iraa a student of 
Bwedenborg (' Vie,' p, 174). 

t ' Vie,' pp. 43, 120-124. It does not appear that Oberlin look ehU- 
dren before two yeora of age (Memoirs, p. 87). Owen rweived them 
from tlie time they ooulii walk (' AQtobiogrnpliy,' sol. i. pp. 134, 13B). 
Theerieheaare open fortheirreception olmoatlraui the momeot of birth. 



Oberlin'a merit, as an educational reformer, was not 
limited to the introduction of infant echools ; his ea- 
tabliahment for older children attained great celebrity ; 
he received pnpila from various places, and when 
the Revolution had awept away his slender patrimony 
he mainly supported himself by that means,* He 
thoroughly understood agriculture, and introduced 
many improyoments, for which he received the Legion 
of Honour from Louia XViII.+ He was attached to 
the social system of the Moravians. Goodwill reigned 
among the peasants ; they were all ready to help one 
another-! Oberlin proved the advantagoa of association, 
when wood became dear, he had a public stove con- 
structed, where all the food tliat was required was 
cooked; the consumption of fuel was of course much 
leas than in aeparate fires. § 

The groat Swiss reformer, Peatalozzi, was not favour- 
able to infant schools. || He considered that the parents 
should possess sufficient intelligence to convey the ear- 

■ UemoiTB, p. 150. He sold the whole of his piMe, and gKTe [he 
proceeds to the Missiouarj Sooiety for the heatlion (p. l&B). 

t Memoin, p. S13. He received tbe gold inedBl of the Bojol 
Agricultural Sooietj of Paris in acknowledgment of services rendered 
during fift; jBiTs to agiiculture. 

X It was their prartice on Bunds; aAer church to spend tbe day iu 
charitable works. Thej would cultivate the ^uud of the sick, repair 
the houses of the poor, or ^ther in the crops of those who could not 
afford to pnj for labour. (' Via,' p, 52.) 

5 ' Vie,' p. 83. 

II " Nature, lie said, hu not limited the duties of a, mother nierelj 
to take care of her child's bod; : she i* likewise in intellectual relations 
the first instruetme of her child. Tlic neglect of this truth haa origina- 
ted the cuslooi of sending children too soon to school, and the premature 
eObrts that are tliere mide Co adTance them have done a great deal of 
' (' Biogniphii'ol Sketch,' Dublin, 181B, p. 43.) 
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liest loBsons to their offspring, and that the education of 
the affections by a mother'a love is of the first import- 
ance. Poverty was in his estimation a mere accident; it 
might bo wholly removed from human society. The 
change, however, could not proceed from political revo- 
lutions, or from material prosperity ; it must originate 
in the changed habits of the people.* Their intelligence 
must be awakened by education ; the powers of their 
mind and bpdy mnst be trained to useful occupations, 
by which industry may be rewarded with prosperity. 
Ho fully recognized, moreover, the power of educntion 
to form the character. f The earhest efforts of Pesta- 
lozzi were made at Neuhof, near Zurich. He collected 
the children of the very poor, — those who had already 
acquired habits of mendicity and idleness ; lie supplied 
them with food, clothing, and instruction; he lived 
amongst them; be partook of the same food, and 
shared in the same lodging, The power of his example 
subdued their depravity, hia friendship excited their 
" Biber, E. 'Lifi? and Writinga of Pestaloiii,' London, 1831, p. IS. 
In his joutli he joined the Illuminati, a political and philowphiaal 
partj, of which he afterWBrds becatna the head in Switierland. They 
were freebhinberf, and believed in human perroctibilitj. (' PestaloEEi, 
and PeatalOTzianiem,' edited by H. BaniM-d, Sew York, 18B9. p. 65.) 
The BcTolntion taught Peetolozzi that the amelioration of outnard 
nireumrtBn''OB will he the affect, but nerer can be the means, of nu 
and moraJ improrement. (Biber, p. 23.) 

+ " Regeneration was the object of all my wishes ; I wislied to rw 
my pupila to a purity of life and domeatiD relation." "Create," he 
tdds, "in the child an habitual disposition to what it good, founded 
on purity of aentiment, eieroiie thid diepoaition by furnishing him with 
frequent occaeion of practising what is good, lake oocasion From the oir- 
cumatanceB around him to give him positive ideas of virtue and juilice, 
widatrive tlial henhall attach Ihesa ideas to all the dotails of lifu; — be- 
hold what appears to me the point to which moral education reduoei 
jtaelf." (■ Biographit'al Sketch,' pp. 15, 3fi,) 
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emulation. He rarely had recourse to punishment j* 
he mainly relied upon the power of affection. The 
charm of hie character kindled the warmest enthusiasm 
among his pupiia; there was no sacrifice they were 
not prepared to endure for him, or, at his bidding, for 
one another. His poverty was so great that he could 
procure few books ; this deficiency led to hia discovery 
of the method of teaching from natural objects, a method 
which for a time took deep root in the reformed educa - 
tional system of Europe. f I'rom the same cause he 
was led to employ one child to teach another,J and 
thus nearly simultaneously in Switzerland and India 
the very important asaiatance of monitors was brought 
into practice. He, however, attached less importance 
to learning than to habits of industry ; § he employed 
his pupils in agriculture, and also in a cott«n (actory; 
his hope was that their industry would pay the expenses 
of their education, || but in this he was dis;ippoiiited ; 

• Ha could not, however, quits diipanna with it, (Biog. Sketcli.p. 33.) 

+ ' Whnt IB PuBlalomanism ? ' p. 19. 

]: " I speedily found uaiaUnce among ni; own pupils, and in estiinat- 
ing their diffareut powers I made UM of the rooit advanced among them 
to leaoh their oompiuiioni what tliej knew llivQuelvea." (Biog. Sketch, 

p. «■) 

g " At the opening of his school at SUns ho had no plan of lessons, 
no method, no solioolbook eii^pt one, ond even this he scarcrlj used 

Bt all The only object of hia attention was to Gnd out at each 

moment wliat instruction hia children stood partieulnrly in need of. 
.' . . . Tlie children felt excited, attracted, interested, stimulntcd ; . . . . 
the; gained tittle positive knowledge, but thej increaaed daily in tho 
love of knowledge." (fliber, p. 40.) Ramsauer, one of the papil-teachem, 
vrntes: "Tliere reigned mush love and simplicit; in the institution; t)ie 
life WH gonial, I euuld almost sej palriari'hnl. Xot mucli was leanied, 
it is true, but Pfstnloiii was (ho father and tho teaehora were the friends 
of the pupil*." (Bumard, ' Prataloiii," p. 119.) 

B to the charitable eObrts of Festalozii," sayi Demetz, " tliat 



he was soon reduced to complete poverty, and his esta- 
blishment had to be broken up. Yet it had not been 
without success ; it had been the means of rescuing 1 00 
children from destitution and corrupting influences.* 

Hia subsequent experiments at Stauz, Burgdorf, and 
Yverdun procured for him greater celebrity ; pupils 
came from all parts of Europe to learn the new system, 
Peatalozzi sent out teachers to every part of the worldj 
from Russia to America ; he received a vote of thanks 
from his own country ;t Fichte pronounced hia labours 
to be the comnien cement of a renovation of humanity; J 
Alexander of Russia conferred a decoration upon him ;§ 
the King of Prussia summoned a pupil fi'om Yverdun 
to arouse the intellectual faculties of Kdnigsl)erg.|| 

But one problem of great importance still remained 
to be solved. Peatalozzi was never free from pecuniary 
embarrasament; under hia management the farms did 
not support the achoola. It was Fellenberg who first 
proved that this might be accompliahedj and education 
extended to the poor without levying a tax upon the 
rich. Fellenberg followed the system of Pestalozzi; 
his object was the same, — he sought to regenerate n 
kmd by reforming education ;** he adopted the a. 

wB owe the establishment of ogricnltnral coloniea." " Hia efforts have 
led to ths estabbslinient of new educational inatitvitions for rioh and 
poor, of ecboola of prBctical agriculture, as well aa of agriculcural refor- 
matories, and St the BBme time have regenerated tlie methods of popular 
education generallj." (Barnard.) 

• Biber, p. 17. t Boniard, p. 96. J Barnard, p. 87. 

§ ' What is FeataJozzianiam ? ' p. 34. 

|{ Barnard, p. 26. Diesterweg ebjb that " Peatidozii is entitled ti 
least half the fBrneoftheQerxaancommouBchooUi whaleTerofeiceUeace 
or emioence the; buie they reail; owe to no one bot him," {lb., p. 

** " Fellenberg ooDceiTed that the character of all classes depended 
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means; he ruled by kindness and not by fear;+ he 
strove to make tlie soliools eelf-supporting ; " he 
succeeded most happily in proving the practical need- 
lessness of pauperism by the profit of the labour of his 
industrial school above its e£penseB."+ 
upon habits and principles imbibed in their education. The character 
of (he gruWQ-up man depends upon tho age in which ha liceB, the olass 
inwhicli he is born, oiid Clie educaliun he hoe received in Uiatclaes, com- 
preheading in that vord not onlj his book inatruction, but the moral 
training and the companioiia with wham he has been trained, or those 
with wham ho has asaauiuted," (' What Fellenberg baa done,' p. Hi.) 
"Laconsolirfation," writes Felleoberg, "del'ordre public de I'lCurope 
en partioulier, depend de ce que se fera, ponr ijue chaque homine de la. 
dasse dea gouTem&, anssi bien que oelle doa gouvemanta, pnisea acqu^ric 
les habitudea, les rertus at les cunnaisaances qui rendront chacun propre 
& la place qaa la Fruridpnce lui aura assignee par sa naissance, et pur 
lee dona aatnreU qui lui aeront tomb^ en partage." (Capo-d'lstria, 
Bappart, 1815, p. 68. 

• "II n'j a pas d' autre recompenae que la satislactioii et I'spprobiitjon 
du maltre. Tautea lea distinctiona qui peuTcnt flatter la tiuuI« et fairc 
uattre I'enFie aont bannies ds I'inslitut ; lea punitions corparelles n'ont 
&A n^cessairea qttc rarement, avec lea plus jeunea, et aeulement au dSbut 
de leur aejour k HofwjL" (Retiggor, Eapport, 1815, pp. E9, 60.) " Tom 
leura rapportaavec lenrs maltres eont de conilance et d'ntfeclion : c'esE but 
lessantiinentset nonsurlacraintequeleurohciBBanceistfond&i" (p. 85). 

+ Prof. Soliiedieri see "Wliat Fcllenbci^ has done for Education,' 
p. 90. " Nona n'ufflrmons pas eneom, aveo M. de Fellenberg, qu'un 
poreil ^tablissement pourra se soutenii par ses propres mojeua, et que 
louB les fraia qu'il eiigera dana les comineni*mentB aeront renibouris& 
par ia suite. Nous nous en lenona ^ I'eip^rienco diji laite, et nous 
disons quo les dcpeniea accasiounees par I'^lo d'Uofwjl dans les trois 
premi&rea anuses, o'eat-i-dire lea plus codteusea, ne a'eBvenb pas au- 
deaaua da la aomme que lea communea, les assodations de bienfaisance 
ou les particuliera charitablea aont appeles & diatribuer pour le aoutica 
dea bmitles paucrea de leura rillsgea." {Uengger, p. 111.) " That the 
farma cultivated by them (Fellonberg'a pupils), suocoed perfectlj, the in- 
spectiaD of hia accounts elearl; demonstrates." (Report ot H. Brougham, 
Printed Papers, vol. iv., 1818.) M. V^rieour ('lies in^tituts Agricoles 
d'Hofvijl,' p. 11) ea;a that the experiment of Fcllauberg shows " que 
Ton peut trouTcr dana lo truTail dea pauvres convenablement applique, et 
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In England education waa regarded with Buspicion, 
— almost with dread; it waa thought to be an engine 
of destruction, before which the faith and the Constitu- 
tion must perish. These opinions are by no means 
extinct even yet, but fifty years ago they were pro- 
pounded with solemn force,* The reformers had limited 
their exertions mainly to extend the mechanical arts of 
reading and writing, by the introduction of a cheaper 
system of teaching. Dr. Bell had brought his discovery 
of monitors from India. 

The practice itself waa not indeed new ; Pestalozzi 
was already instructing paupers by that method si 
Neuhof; in England it had long been in use in an 
elementary form ; f but it was Dr. Bell who first, of 
Englishmen, developed it into a system, who first tested 

en auppossint ^ue leur aptitudo an travail Kit d^Tcdupp^ hsbilttmeDt et 
da tr^a-bonne hcure. ties mojens plus que aniBMnta pour pouiToir k tous 
leB fraia da leur Education ei de leur eiiatence, jusgu'i ce qu'ils fuaacnt 
renduB ik In sopiete,d6s qu'ila pDurraimit,voccu[i«Tune place honorable." 
'~ Ainai," be continuee, "I'eitinction gradaelle et enfiD totals de la men- 
dicity DB demanderait que des ayancee aieo la certitude de les toLt 
rembouTB^es par le travail dea paurres." 

* It was tbia wlileh induaed Dr. Bell to write in the aecond edition of 
hia ' Experiment in Education ' (p. 60), " It ia not proposed that tha 
children of the poor be educated in an eipensire manner, or even 
taught to write and to cipher. Utopian achemes fortheunirerrol diffU- 
eion at general knowledge would aoon realize the fable of the belly and 
the otiier merobers of tlis bod;, and confound that duttinctioD of mnkt 
and cla^ea of aociet; on wliicb the general welfare hinges, and tba 
bappineea of the lower ordera no leee than that of the higher depends. 

There ie a risk of eleiating, by an iudigoriniinato education, the 

Uiinda of thoac doomed to tlie drudgerj' of daily labour, above their 
condition, and thereby rendering llieni diaconteuted and unhappy ia 
their lot. It may suffice to teauh Ibe generality, on an eoonomical plan, 
to read their Bible and understaud the doctrines of our holy religion." (! 1] 

t See Joaeph Fox on Lnitcaster, p. 11. 
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its practical importance in his own school at Madras, 
and who first laid the results beforo the English poblic* 

• " I soon fiiund that if ever tlie auhool was to be brought into good 
order .... it niUBt be done eithar bj iiiatnicting uahera in the econonij 
of sucli a eominary, or b; roullia from among the pupils trained for the 
purpose. I wttB compelled ill (he end to ftdliere iolely to the latl«r." 
(p. 9.) " Mj siiL^ceM in training mj young pupils In habits of itrict 
diaoiphne and prompt obedience eiueedad my eipnttBtions, and eierj 
step of m; progreee liaa confirmed and riveted in my mind the Bup«rio- 
rit; of this neii mode of condueting t. school through the niediuni of tlie 
achohira thouuelvos " (p. 10). " After this manner tbo ecbool leaches 
iUelf, and as matters stand the schoohuastcr alone ia eaaentiallj necessar}' 
at this scboal " (p. 25, ' An Eiperiment in Education,' bj Dr. Andreir 
BeU, Loudon, 1797). Mr. Lancaster's school w«a opened in 1798 
(Epitome of hia Life, New Haven, 1833, p. 6), He wrilffl in 1803 
(' Improvements in Education,' b; Joseph Lancaster, p. 65), " I ought 
not to close mv account vribhout acknowledging (lie obligation I lie under 
to Dr. Bell, of the Male Asylum at Madras, who so nobly gave up hia 
time and liberal saiar; that lie might perfect that inetitiition. He pub- 
lished a tract in 17!(8 [it was 1797], entitled -An iCipcriment in Educa- 
tion,' suggesting a system by which a school or fumily may teach itself 
under the auperinlendence of the master or parent. From thia pubUcn- 

tion I hare adopted aeveral useful liinta I muoh regret that I was 

not Boquainted with the beauty of hia system till somewhat advanced in 
my plan. If 1 bad known it, it would have saved me much trouble aod 
some retrograde movemenla. Aa a conGmiation of Mr. BeU'a plan I 
have succeeded with one nearly similar in a school attended by almost 
300 children." At a later period Mr. Lnncaater thus advertisca : — 
"Joseph Lancester, of the Free Hchool, Borough Road, London, having 
invented, under the blessing of Divine Proridenoe, a new and meclianical 
system of education for the use of schools, feela auiioua to diiarminate 
the knowledge of its advantages through the Dnited Kingdom." (See 
'Quarterly Review,' Oct. 1811.) In the Kpitonio of his Life (1838, 
p. 6), he ohiims again the merit of the " invention " of teaobing by the 
means of children. He adda (p. 14), "Dr. Bell would only have been 
a domb-bell aU his bfe if I bad not put a clapper into his empty head." 
The dispute between Dr. Bell and Mr. Lancaster was loan and acri- 
monious. The question will perhaps continue to be decided according 
to the political prochrities of the dispuUinta. If any reader should feel 
disposed to be ini]KirtLid, I recommend him to read the first edition of 
Dr. Beli's book betbre he deoidos against the claims of tluit geutleman. 
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His work was published in 1797. A rear or two after* 
wards it fell into the hmnda of Joseph Iiancaster, & 
youthful convert to the Society of Friends. Lancaster, 
when twoDty years of ttge, had set op a school in an 
obscure part of London ; there he attempted to teach 
the children of the very poor, and lo live out of the 
prolita ; a season of adversin' fell upon the parents, 
and some could uo longer pay for the instruction of 
their children ; bui Mr. Lancaster determined, if pos- 
sible, not to withhold the blessings of education; he 
adopted many ingenious devices to diminish the ex- 
penses of his school, so that the amount he received 
from those who were still able to pay might be sufficient 
to defray the expenses of those who could do so no 
longer. His labours attracted the attention of Mrs. 
Fly;* subscriptions were raised, and in a short time 
sufficient had been collected to enable Mr. Lancaster 
to open a free school ; t the King became his patron ; 
great noblemen gave large snms. Snch was the sldU 
with which Mr. Lancaster economized the funds, that 
for every £1 he received he was able to conduct the 
edncation of three children for a year; X '^^^ master 
and one book were sufficient to teach l(*00 childreii.§ 
In 1813 he began an education propaganda ;|| be 
travelled to every part of England, delivering lectureg, 
arousing the torpid, pressing upon all classes the para- 
moant claims of education. His energy was not im.. 

' ' ImproremeDts,' third tdition, p. 3. 

t Thit oixamd in 1801. (' Qaarterlj Botmw,' mL tl} 

2 SeF Epitome of hit Life. 

S Had, 300 childien on be edunted fiir 7a. per aimiun each ; lor a 
iDmber it maj be itdnoed to b. per uiiaiii for each. (' Ati 
of tbePiogreuof JowphI«neHter,' p. 3.) || md. 
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paired by bashfulness ; he was qiiitie alive to hie own 
merits ; he even claimed more than he deserved. But 
the Church had already caught the alarm. Mr. 
Lancaster was a dissenter ; among many erroneous 
views, he held that there was " a grand basis" of doc- 
trine upon which all Christians could meet.* Arch- 
deacon Danbeny loat no time in exposing this delusion; 
in the Lancastrian schools natural religion was taught; 
besides this, the children were instructed in the Bible, 
a course which it was thought would secure their 
adhesion to Christianity ; but a mere Christian is a 
poor creature if he be not a Cathoho, What sonl can 
pass through the storms of life, and reach the fwliher 
shore in safety, except in Peter's boat? The Bible 
therefore without the Church can be of no avail .+ Mr. 
Lancaster's system can "answer no one purpose so 
much as tliat of amalgamating (if we may be allowed 
the expression) the great body of the people into one 
great deistical compound. "J Although Mr. Lancaster 
might not be an atheist himself, " he was a professed 
rejecter of the essential doctrines and sacraments of the 
Church," and in some respects he bore a striking resem- 
blance to Juhan the Apostate ; § it was evident that 
he was the dupe of deists, and " under the imposing 
guise of philanthropy" was used as a tool for an 
insidious attack upon religion, || Such was the lan- 
guage to which, sixty years ago, sober people Hstened 

• ' Improveim^nts,' p, 25. 

+ Charga by Arolideacon Daubeny, 1807, p. 37. 
1812, p. bS. 
X X SermQii pruachcd in St. PbuI'b by ArchdeBoi 

j Ihid. 
II Charge by Archdoaooii Daubenj, 1806, p. 26, 



Com {tare Chargo, 
n Daubeaj, 1809, 



iii St, Paul's Cathedral, London. Yet the denuncia- 
tions of this silly priest produced an excellent effect; 
the only way "the deceitful institution"* could be put 
down was by using the powerful agency of the Church 
to establish a rival system. Dr. Bell, after his return 
from India, had retired to a countrj' parish; he was 
called from hia retreat, and bis name given to oa 
educational movement based upoa the doctrines ajid 
principles of Anglicanism. The rivalry between Bell 
and Lancaster was highly stimulating to both ; the 
great political parties had each its champion ; the 
'Quarterly Review' patronized Bellj-t" the 'Edinburgh' 
thundered out the praise of Lancaster. There were 
many who cared little which system had the greatest 
merit, provided the people were educated. J 

When Mr. Owen was struggling up to fortnne in 
Manchester, he spared from his still slender capital 
£1000 for Lancaster and £500 for Dr. Bell. Though he 
admired their efforts, he did not adopt their example 
at New Lanark. Saving expense entered httle into his 

• Sermon, p. 17. 

t See numbars Tor Oot. 1811, April 1816. 

I It ia wortlij of remark tliut (lis oauae of education haa beoa moinlj 
■dvtinced during tho last half- century by Ibe efTurts of the clergj. They 
have laboured with a zeal no diacourogement could daunt, &nd at a 
personal sacrifice nhicli Qccaaionally bordered on the lieroio. (See 
!Fnuer'e Report, So, 65, Agricultural Labour CommisBioD,) If ther 
could be iniiuced to overcotne their oppoaitioii to eecular educBtion, the 
tbIub of their laboura Koiild be greatlj enlianced. However widely wo 
may differ from tbem ill matters of opinion, howover much we may be 
laiapted to ridicule their peculiar habits and their startling prejudlosa, 
we must admit that they are distinguished beyond all other men ^>J & 
noble entbiuiosm in the cause of humanity, — tbnt tbeir lives are sdoraed 
' QUrity and grace nhiih the supercilious adbctation of modem 
in would do well tu imilote. 
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calculations, he therefore had no " monitors ; " his 
design was to form character, which could not be done 
except by trained teachers, with very exceptional 
qualiScatiouH. Mr, Lancaster availed himself of the 
stimulos of ambition and of the fear of punishment to 
an extent before unknown ; he exhausted hia ingenuity 
to elaborate torture, to excite envy and to stimulate 
vanity.* Mr. Owen adopted a different method; at 
Kew Lanark punishment was, as we have seen, un- 
known; there was no reward but the inward satisfaction 
of well-doing, and the approbation of a teacher who was 
beloved. It was Owen who first proved to Enghshmer 
that, in the training of youth, love is a stronger power 
than fear; that if education is to be beneficial it mnst 
first be made atti'artive ; if it is to influence the 
character for good, it must not excite terror or inflame 
opposition, 

Oberlin began hia labours at Waldbach in 1767. 
The first infant school established in England was in 

• Dr, Bell did not claim the merit of this diacofery. "For months 
together it hna not been found tieceBsorj lo ioflioC c tingle pnnisllnient 
upon anj otthe culprits. Whon a bad, Ijing boj cornea to Bcliool, the 
teuher of the lower claases must find a good bsjii to take care of him, 
tMoli liim right principle! like the other boys." ('Experiment,' 1797, 
p. 27.) This was aiao tlio custom at Hofwjl: " Ceui aniquela on a 
recomiu un msuTais csracl^re, ou de mauTais penchanta, aont entuures 
d'Jl&Tes d'une morality & loate ^prenro eC qui doircnt exeroer suf 
eui uue iiiQuence aalutaire." (-Des Instituti Agricolea d'Hofwyl,' pur 
R. de Yfricaur, p. 11.) In Mr. Lancaater'a book he has niiuulalj 
dsscribed his system of rewards and punishments. In the oaurse of 
a lecture befiiro the Boyal Inatitution Mr. Coleridge read the moeb 
■alicnl paasages &oni that work. He threw the book indignantly upon 
the lable, and eicluiiaed, "So boj who has been subject lo punishmenla 
like these will stand in fear of Newgate, or feel any horror ut the iboughl 
Jasc ship." (' Quarterly Boriow; Oct. 1811.) 
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181",', but the teftchep came from the banka of the 
Clyde, not from the Ban de la Roche ; he was sent hy 

the founder of the Rational System, not by the collector 
of Provi den ti alia. Pestalozzi opened Neuhof to the 
poor in 1775, and drew all men to him by love. Lan- 
caster be(<an his school in 1798, and spent large sums 
on toys, ribands, and medals. Owen delivered hia 
inaugural address on the 1st January, 1816, and 
declared that henceforth there should be no rew&rd 
but a good conscience, no punishment but self-con- 
demnation, 

While Mr. Owen was thus engaged in introducingf 
important reforms in education, he was also employed. 
in an attempt to remove certain abuses from the fac- 
tory system. Previous to 1802 apprentices were kept 
at work during the whole night ; they rose at 6 p,m., 
and began their labour at 7 ; they breakfasted at mid- 
night, and left the mill at 6 a.m. ; in wiqter they were 
then sent to school; in summer they -were permitted 
to play; at 10 o'clock they went to bed; the night- 
workers were never changed ; they continued for four 
or five years constantly at the same drudgery. No 
terms the manufacturer could offer wonid induce free 
labourers to work in this manner by night. The want 
was supplied from poorhouses; the children were 
chiefly orphans, and bargains were sometimes made 
that the manufacturer should take one idiot in eacli 
lot of ao many children.* 

The Act of 1803 prohibited nightwork, and limited 

■ Report of Soe. for Bettering Cond. of Poor, vol. iv. App. pp. 4-14 j 
V, ■ Life of Peel,' vol. i. p. 177 i ' Qiinrterlj Eeyioir,' vol. viii. 
' Life of Owen,' Fhitadelphia, p. IZO. 
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the duration of apprentice labour to any twelve hoars 
between 6a,m. and 9p.M; it provided for the instruc- 
tion of the children ; it prohibited more than two from 
sleeping in the same bedj and directed that the dormi- 
tories for boys should be separate from those for girls. 
Although this Act removed some of the most scanda- 
lous abuses, the condition of the factory hands still 
remained deplorable. " Perish," said Owen, " the 
uotton trade j perish even the political superiority of 
our country (if it depends on the cotton trade), rather 
than they shall be upheld by the sacrifice of everything 
valuable in life by those who are the means of support- 
ing them." Mr. Owen drew up a Dill to prohibit the 
employment of any child under ten years of age in a 
factory, and until it was ascertained that the child 
could read, wTitej and cipher. The hours of labour, 
for all persons under eighteen years of age, were not to 
exceed 12^ hours; but of these IJ must be allowed 
for meals, and half an hour for instruction ; thus the 
total labour in the mill would not exceed 10 hours- 
Mr. Owen set out for London early in 1815 to urge 
the adoption of this measure on the Government. He 
was generally well received by the members of both 
Houses of Parhament, but more especially by Lord 
Lascelles, to whose assistance he was largely indehted.* 
The conduct of the Bill through the Commons was in- 
trusted to the elder Peel, who professed his readiness 
to undertake the charge ; he was, however, power- 
fully influenced by Ids brother manufacturers, who fan- 
cied that their interests might be compromised if the 
measure were carried. The Bill was, therefore, de- 
■ ' Aotobiographj,' toI. i. p. 115. 
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layed during four EGSsious, and finidly paased in a mii- 
tilated form. During the interval Owen exerted hira- 

eelf indefatigiibly ; he sat day after day upon the com- 
mittee during two sessions. By that time he had the 
mortification to witness his plan so changed as to be 
rendered inefficient ; he accordingly ceased any long^er 
to attend, and his place was supplied hy Mr, Oastler. 
With his pen, however, he was not inactive; in 1818 
ho wrote a letter to Lord Liverpool, calling attention to 
the absence in the Factory Bill, then under diacuasion, 
of any restriction on adult labour. Such was the com- 
petition of population thut workmen were often em- 
ployed for fourteen and even for eighteen hours a 
day ;* women shared with men the full measure of this 
drudgery ; only children were partially exempted fi-om 
it, and in their case the law was I'reqiiently evaded. 

A few days after the publication of this letter, Mr. 
Owen addressed another to the master mannl'acturera. 
He knew that, as a clitsM, it would be in vain to appeal 
to their humanity ; he therefore sought to influence their 
judgment. High wages he contended could not be 
prejudicial to them, for the apparent loss falls upon 
the consumer, while the additional comfort enjoyed 
by the poor tends to create an increased demand for 
manufactured goods. The owners of slaves or of beasts 
of burden find it to their interest to keep their animals 
in good condition ; so ia it also with human labour ; the 
man who is exhausted by want, or enfeebled by vice, 
can never be so profitable, even though his wages are 
lower, as one who is in full manly vigour. At New 
Lanark the wages were liberal, and the work not ex- 
• ' Letter,' eol. ii. App. p. 188. 
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cessive, and yet the concern was highJy profitable. 
Mr. Owen maintained that it was an entire mistake to 
permit the com.petition of labour to regulate the rate of 
wages. Wages, he held, should never be suffered to 
tall below a certain standard ; a standard sufficiently 
liberal to provide all the necessaries, and some of the 
comforts and enjoyments of life. A mischievous com- 
petition, he fancied, might be averted if Govern- J 
ment were to provide employment for the excess ( 
population ; he pointed to the large tracts of waste 
or badly-cultivated lands, and to the capital sqaanJ 
dered in speculation, as means ready at hand to main^ 
tain a greatly increased population. 

The Bill which passed in 1819, although sadly muJ 
tilated, contained one enactment of great importancaJI 
The practice of employing children in cotton-mills" 
almost from infancy was prohibited; no child under 
nine years of age was henceforth to be allowed to 
work ; the law protected young persons till they &!»■■ 
tained sixteen years of age ; Mr. Owen had sought ti 
increase this period to eighteen; this was afterwajdj 
effected by the Act of 1833. 

Legislation has since then continued in the same d 
rection, to lighten so far as practicable the labour o 
the poor, to protect children ft-om avaricious parents 
and tyrannical masters ; Govoi-nment inspectors have 
been appointed to enforce the observance of the law, 
and to provide that each industry is conducted with re- 
gard to the health and morals of the workmen. The 
early labours of the Founder of Socialism have been of 

|i)Btantial benefit to mankind. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ORIGIN OP SOCIALISM. 
" In the midst of plethoric plenty the people perish." — Coaiyle. 

Mr. Owen^s claims to our gratitude as an educational 
reformer are now almost forgotten. His fame as a 
philantliropist is obliterated by the notoriety lie sub- 
sequently acquired as the exponent of Socialism, a 
system of society not generally regarded with favour. 

The movement dates from 1817. - In that year Mr. 
Owen was requested to report on the causes of poverty, 
and to make such suggestions as appeared to him most 
likely to mitigate the evil. His Report was communi- 
cated in March, 1817, to the Committee on the Poor 
Laws.* 

He attributes the alarming increase of pauperism to 
the effect of machinery. Formerly the wealth of the 
country arose from the labour of the peasant; now a 

♦ This Committee, he informs us, was sitting " with the foregone de- 
termination to rob the poor of their just and until tlien legal rights, that 
ia, the right to efficient relief when unable to work, or to find employ- 
ment." (* Autobiography,' vol. i. p. 155.) 
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new ageut, more powerful and less expensive, has to a 
great degree supplanted him. Mr. Owen found a re- 
mai-kable example of this in his own bueiness at New 
Lanark ; from 20o0 to 3U00 peoplej aided by machinery, 
produced annually the same quantity of goods that 
fifty years before would have required the labour of 
till' whole population of Scotland, In tho United 
Kingdom the nitwhinery in action equalled the laLoor 
of 100 millions of human beings. During the conti- 
nuance of the late war tlie lai^e drafts of men required 
for the armies abroad relieved the country of its sur- 
plus population ; but the re-establiahmifint of peace de- 
iprived it of this resource. The opening of foreign 
markets had stimulated the manufacturers to oscessivo 
production, and every country was glutted with Britiah 
goods ; a collapse in trade was the cousequeuce, and 
numbers of labourers were thrown out of employment. 
There are three remedies that may be applied to meet 
the difficulty. The first is to destroy machinery, so 
that human labour may recover its value ; the second 
is to permit the poor to starve down to the proper ad- 
justmentj the third is to find employment for those 
who require it. There were solid reasons agaiust thu 
adoption of either of the two first-named expedients ; 
the third remained. It was fortunate that it is as sim- 
ple as elficaeious. It is well known that every inan 
can produce more than he requires for hia own con- 
sumption; each individual employed in agriculture can 
raise, with his own hands, sufficient food for five hu- 
man beings ; with the help of machinery this power is 
doubled. 
L It is absurd to maintain that we in England have 
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reached the stationary state, beyond which population 
cannot increase ; waste and uncultivated lands abound ; 
capita! exists to profusion, and for want of profitable 
invGBtment ia daily squandered in reckless speculation. 
Here, then, are the sources of wealth. It is the busi- 
ness of society to provide that they shall be so com- 
bined as to diminish, if not to extinguish, poverty. 
The existing poor-law magnifies the evil it seeks to 
remove ; the industrious are taxed to support the idle. 
In some cases the rate levied on property has already 
nearly amounted to confiscation; nor is there any 
symptom that the evil will tend to diminish, so long 
as an ignorant and profli^te class are actively en- 
gaged in propagating a race of paupers to be as igno- 
rant and profligate as themselves. 

The problem is of no ordinary importance; the pre- 
servation of social order, and therefore the interests of 
civihzation, depend upon its solution. Poverty can 
never be arrested until education has been universally 
diffused ; until the character baa been carefully trained 
to virtue; until the Government undertakes to provide 
the needy with productive labour. These were the 
three propositions to enforce which Mr. Owen devoted 
his life. T have already described his efforts in edu- 
cation, and explained his theory of the formation of 
character. As time went on, the importance he attached 
to this theory increased ; it unfortunately brought him 
into colhsion with metaphysicians and theologians. A 
great part of his long life was spent in wounding the 
religious susceptibilities of his contemporaries ; his 
writings became tainted by the acrimony of his op. 
ponents ; public attention was diverted from an inter- 
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eating question in sociology to frivolons matters of con- 
troversy. 

In his Report, Mr. Owen recommended that every 
1 union or county should provide a farm for the employ- 
I inent of their poor; when circumstances admitted of 
it, there should be a manufactory in connection with it. 
In this manner he contended that the poor would sop- 
port themselves. £100,000 would be auilicient to pur- 
cliaae the land, to stock the farm, and to erect the 
buildings. The country would be thus relieved from 
the burden under which it is now oppressed. The 
land and permanent buildings would remain security 
for the capital, and the profits of the concern would 
amply pay the interest. Mr. Owen furnished the Com- 
mittee with a drawing of a model establishment ench. 
as ho contemplated. The land would consist of 1000 
to 1500 acres, and the buildings afford accommodation 
for 1200 people. The most convenient form would be 
a square, divided into two par allelo grams by the erec- 
tion of public buildings in the centre. Lodging-roomB 
would occupy three sides of the square ; each iamily 
would he provided ^vith four rooms, and its numbera 
would he restricted to four persons. When it con- 
sisted of more than two children the otiiers were to be 
sent to the dormitory, which would occupy the entire 
of the fourth side of the square. All the children from 
three years of age must sleep there, and must be sent 
to school. Their parents would be permitted to see 
them at meals, and at " all other proper times." The 
object of this arrangement would be to form their cha- 
racter from an early age; to withdraw them from evil 
■^a ; to train them in good habits. The system 
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aiTopted at New Lanark might perhaps supply the best 
model. 

The children woiild not be permitted to work nntil 
thuy had acquired the mdimBnts of a good education, 
and aufGcient bodily strength. An attempt would be 
made to finploy the same men both in agriculture and 
manufacture, so that the exclusive pursuit of the latter 
might not impair their health. The women would be 
occupied in home duties, in cultivating garden vegeta- 
bles, ill washing, in attending by rotation in the kit- 
chen, mesa-room, and dormitories j they would also 
be allowed to work for four or five hours a-day in the 
manufactory. The building in the centre of the square 
would contain a kitchen, mess-room, school-rooms, 
library, and lecture-hall. The poor would enjoy every 
advantage that economy could suggest ; the same roof 
would cover many dwellings ; the same stove might 
warm every room; tho food would be cooked at the 
eame time, and on the same fire ; the meals would be 
eaten from the same table, in the society of friends and 
follow-workers. Sympathies now restricted to the fa- 
mily would be thus extended to a community; the 
union would be still farther cemented by an equal par- 
ticipation in the profits, an equal share in the toil; 
nor need any apprehension exist lest a community of 
interest should diminish the keenness of industry, A 
man is not likely to labour with less zeal for a society 
in which he himself has a direct interest, than for a 
master in whose jtrosperity he has no concern. None 
will seek a larger share in the profits than another, 
because the avidity of gain will dimuiish in proportion 
to the ease of acquisition. Competition is the cause of 
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many vices ; asBociation will be their corrective. That 
the heart is corroded hy selfish ambition, that the en- 
ergies are etimulatGd by unworthy vanity, ia due en- 
tirely to the present organization of society. 

Should any diificiilty exist at the commencement it 
will speedily disappear, for the world is now in posses- 
sion of the secret of the formation of character. The 
entire mechaniBin has been disclosed. According to 
the seed that is sown bo the crop will he. Sooiwty 
has the power to extirpate the vices that menace its 
existence, and to cultivate the virtues that contribute 
to its prosperity. And here we are met by an objec- 
tion; such a system as has been described would 
produce a uniformity of cliaracter that would com- 
promise the progress of humanity ; a singular objec- 
tion, indeed, when we consider to what it in reality 
amounts. Society, aa it ia at present constituted, per- 
mits generation to succeed generation in the same dull 
uniformity of vice and misery. If we cannot stimu- 
late individuality of chanicter, we desire at least to 
produce a dull uniformity of virtue, in the place of its 
present equivalent in vice; but it must be remem- 
bered that education forms a part of the new system, 
and no measure is so calculated to call forth the latent 
energies of the mind, and to develope the idiosyncra- 
sies of character. 

Snch was the scheme Mr. Owen propounded for the 
rehef of the poor; it was received with enthusiasm. 
The 'Times' directed the attention of its readers to 
Mr, Owen, and to " his enlightened zeal in the cause of 
humanity." The ' Morning Post' spoke of tlie " dis- 
tinguiahed philanthropist of New Lanark, whose as-, 
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peal cannot possibly fail of success ;" and, indeed, it 
adds, " Future ages will have cause to revere his me- 
mory as the virtuous author of universal piiblic good, 
and as one of the most distinguished and worthy bene- 
factors of the human race." 

It was not long before his plan assumed more start- 
ling proportions. In a letter which he published soon \ 
after, he declared the possibility of reconstituting the 1 
whole of society upon a similar basis. It must be ' 
clearly borne in mind that the proposed change was to 
be wrought by voluntary association; no force was to 
be used; the Government were asked to assist, but not to 
coerce. The advantages of association are so apparent 
that there is no need to explain them ; the difficul- 
ties it presents proceed exclusively from habits of 
thought, engendered by the present state of society, 
and which may be easily reversed. Pending the revo- 
lution in mind and practice a provisional system may 
be adopted, which will form a compromise between 
the old world and the new. Existing society, based 
as it is upon antiquated prejudices, is divided into so- 
cial casts, and these are again subdivided according to 
political and religious opinions ; it is clear the noble 
could never condescend to associate with the plebeian, 
neither would the \Vliig hold out the hand of fellow- 
ship to the Tory, or the true believer to the heretic. 
Here, then, were practical difficulties that needed so- 
lution. 

Speaking broadly, rank is now pretty accurately mea- 
sured by wealth ; the first step is, therefore, to divide 
society into classes according to this standard. The 
lowest are, of course, the paupers, those who possess no- 
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tiliin'^, who are unable to procure omploymeut ; we have 
already seen how they may be provided for. ^eu 
come the "working-dass," who would be. employed 
by the fourth class. The next would consist of la- 
bourers, artisans, and tradesmen, with property froia 
£100 to £2000; but, in order to reconcile the preju- 
dices which exist even among these humble people, it 
would be necessary to subdivide them into twelve di- 
visions, graduated according to their capital. " Their 
flceommodationa of all kinds will be iii proportion to 
the capital they can at first advance, or may hereafter 
acquire." Finally, on the apes of the new system will 
be placed those who are unwilling or unable to work, 
but who possess from flOOO to £20,000; their re- 
quirements will afford employment for the second 
class, but the relations between them will not be left 
without supervision. A committee, chosen from the 
working-class, will be charged with the superinten- 
dence of all the arrangements between employer and 
employed. The workman would be supported in com- 
fort during seven years, and then the aristocratic com- 
munity for which he laboured would present Mm with 
£100, to enable him to join the lowest division of the 
third class ; if he prefeiTed it, he might remain in his 
old position for five years longer, and then he would 
become entitled to receive £200. So long as a few 
persons of great wealth chose to continue in their pre- 
sent isolation, they must be supplied with labour from 
this second class, and the remuneration they offer 
would require to be at least as great as that which has 
^mentioned. 
l|>tiie whole of the difficulty will not yet be re- 



moved until each of these classes has been again s 
dirided into 140 divisions, corresponding to the v 
combinations of religious and political opinions that 
are to be found in old society. lu this manner it is an- 
ticipated that every one will find an association to suit 
him, where his peculiar views will escape oppositionj 
where the susceptibilities of rank will not be outraged. 
Mr. Owen communicated his new system of society 
to the public in a series of letters addressed to the 
newspapers, and by means of two meetings held at the 
London Tavern. In tlie first meeting he had to an- 
nounce the liberal offer of 1500 acres on the part of a 
Scotch gentleman, for the purpose of testing the new 
views. It was proposed to form a committee to re- 
ceive subscriptions ; it was announced that books of 
enrolment were kept at the principal booksellersj* 
where the names would be entered of all who were 
wilUng to join the new communities ; it was requested 
that each person would specify his opinions, in order 
that hia place might be properly assigned. There ap- 
peared at one time a probability that at least one ex- 
perimental community might be established. Mr. Owen 
was greatly elated ; he looked forward to the future 
with enthusiasm ; he fancied that he already beheld po- 
verty removed from the country, and the poor gathered 
into prosperous communities, where they were relieved 
of diati-esB by the fruits of their own labour, and those 
who were incapacitated for work supported out of the 
1 fund. More than this ; he anticipated a re- 
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voluiion in society, when its present stmctiirp would 
be wboUy reversed, when competition would be re- 
placed by association, the isolation of families by com- 
munistic life. He declared that he had no higher am- 
bition than to occupy a room in a parallelogram, where 
his private expenses would be reduced to £20 a year. 

He was now a most popular man ; his reputation 
for philanthropy commanded universal sympathy ; 
the views he had recently propounded were regarded 
as the escited dreams of an amiable enthusiast; his 
plans tickled the imagination, where they did not 
command the judgment. The press was highly eulo- 
gistic, and for good reason, — Mr. Owou purchased 
40,000 copies of the principal papers, containing his 
letters or speeches, and distributed them at his omti 
expense throughout the country. 

But this magnificent popularity Mr. Owen deter- 
mined to sacrifice. We have seen that he had ceased 
from an early ago to believe in Christianity ; he now 
advanced a step fin-ther; he had arrived at the oa- 
usual opinion that religion is a positive injury to man- 
kind ; he resolved to lose no time in destroying it. 
The means he adopted were singular : he collected a 
mob in the London Tavern, such as may bo seen every 
day at public meetings; he explained the false prin- 
ciple of moral responsibility upon which every religion 
is based ; ho fancied the whole system must explode 
the moment he had shown, that if a man is bom in the 
Andaman Islands ho must as necessarily eat men, as 
in the event of being bom in Edinburgh he would 
naturally damn them. He imagined superstition could 
be extinguished in blood; he offered himself as 
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thti victim; he really thought his own life in danger ; 
he fully expected to have been torn in pieces by the 
infuriated zealots whose gods he had overthrown. Yet 
he was suifered to go in safety ; the profane laughed ; 
good men were pained; fools elamoured. Such was 
the proceeding to which Mr. Owen ever afterwards 
reverted with peculiar satisfaction. " It was," he 
said, " ever to be remembered in the annals of his- 
tory," for t£en "bigotry, superstition, and all false re- 
ligion, received their deathblow,"* At that time pro- 
secutions were not uncommon for less offences ; Mr. 
Owen, however, escaped. The day after he met Mr. 
Brougham, "How the devil," inquired the future 
Lord Chancellor, with his accustomed energy of ex- 
pression, " could yon say what you did yesterday at 
your public meeting ? If any of us had said half as 
much we should have been burned alive, and here you 
are quietly walking as if nothing had occurred." But 
these proceedings caused considerable commotion 
among the persona! friends of Owen, " Robert Owen 
is in town," writes Allen, " and I am much distressed 
about him ; he has blazoned abroad his infidel prin- 
ciples in all the public newspapers, and he wishes to 
identify me with his plans, which I have resisted in the 
most positive manner." Formerly Owen met with a 
hospitable reception at Plough Court; but now we are 
informed that Allen's " apostolic mother, kindling with 
indignation when he appeared at her son's house, re- 
fused to remain in the same room with the denier of 
her Lord, and fled from his presence with grief 
shame." 
• ' AutobiogTspbj,' vol. i. pp. 160, 162. + Life bj Dunne, p. 
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While in tlie enjoyment of the notoriety caused by 
tho meetings at the London Tavern, Owen determined 
to mako a Continental tonr ; he had formed the ao- 
qunintanco of M. Pictet, who was well known in Etu 
rope as a writer on edacation ; M. Cuvier was then 
in England, making inquirieB into our political instita< 
tions, and the Fri'nch Government had Bent a frigate 
to recoiivoy the distinguished philosopher to France. 
Mr. Owen aud M. Pictet accompanied Cuvior to Paris, 
and tliey were aoon introduced to the brilliant society 
of that capital. The novelty of Mr. Owen's opinions 
had 11 chann for hia French friends, amongst whom a 
certain amuunt of theological laxity is not, as with hh, 
a crime. It was unfortunate that Owen was ignorant 
of the French language, for his conversation had tp 
bo conducted through the medium of an interpreter. 
Having stayed six weeks in Paris, he proceeded to 
Switzerland, and personally inspected the famous ea- 
tablishmonts at Hofwyl, Yverdun, and Waldbach. He 
took leave of his friend M. Pictet in Switzerland, but 
was accompanied tlu'ough Germany by his partner, 
Mr. Walker, of Amo'a Grove. At Frankfort they 
foimd the Germanic Diet assembled ; Owen at once 
took measures to introduce himself to the principal 
persons who were there, and amongst others he be- 
came acquainted with the Count Capo-d'Istria. Owen 
was not backward in bringing forward his New Views j 
with this object he waylaid the Emperor of Russia in 
an hotel, and presented a packet of papers to him. 
The Emperor's clothes were of such an exquisite fit 
that he could not find room for the packet in any of 
>ckets. He, therefore, desired Owen to come to 
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him in the evening, and to bring hia papers along with 
him ; but the manner and imperious order of the auto- 
crat oifended the fatalist philosopher, and he reihsed 
to comply. It may be owing to this trifling circum- 
stance that Socialist villages have not long since ad- 
orned the plains between Petersburg and Moscow. 

Undeterred by this rebuff, Owen resolved to be pre- 
sent at the Congress of Ais-la-Chapelle. He accord- 
ingly drew up a memorial to the Allied Soyereigns, 
which he confided to Lord Castlereagh to deliver at 
the most propitious moment. This was accordingly 
done, and Owen was subsequently informed, doubtless 
apoa unimpeachable authority, that his memorial was 
considered by far the most important document sub- 
mitted to the Congress.* The august potentates, who 
were assembled together in solemn council, could not 
but be dimly conscious that the era of their power was 
drawing to a close. Owen, indeed, claimed only to be 
B social reformer, and energetically repudiated any 
pretension to Liberal politics ; he argued that, in the 
ignorant condition of the working-classes, to give them 
power would be to reduce society to anarchy ; but he 
knew that intelligence was diffusing rapidly amongst 
a class where it was associated only with the acutesc 
misery and the keenest suffering ; unless measures 
were immediately taken to improve the wretched con- 
dition of the poor, their growing intelligence would 
soon prove destructive to order. Mn.chinery and edu- 
cation were at once the cause and the cure of existing 
discontent j it was machinery that had deprived the 
labourer of his only capital, the only source of his lil'e, 
* ' Autobioi^plij,' vol, i. p. 186. 
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his labtiiir ; but it was machinery that had so ama- 
zingly increased the power of production, that, under 
a new organisation of society, plenty might be secured 
without difficulty to all. It was education that had 
called forth the intelligence of the poor, that had sup- 
plied him vAth a reason for his discontent, and a power 
to vindicate his rij^ht ; but it was education also that, 
properly directed, formed the cohetiivo power of so- 
ciety ; it was through its influence that conflicting in- 
terests might be harmonized, turbulent pasaiona anb- 
dued, and every class in society united. Bnt, how- 
ever vital these considerations must have appeared to 
the advanced thinkers of that period, I am not awai« 
that any of the acts of the Congress indicate the infiu^ 
ence of Owen. 

When Mr. Owen retnmed to London he fonnd that 
his denunciation of religion had aroused public opinion 
against him. The respectable publishers now refnaed 
to accept his productions,* and even the newspapers 
he had subsidized so largely could no longer magnify 
his mei-its. He was not, however, without some exalted 
patronage; the Dukes of Kent and Sussex occasion^y 
visited him in London, to see the model he had made of 
a happy village. Owen also entertained his royal visitors 
with a mechanical representation of existing society, 
showing the vast numerical majority und consequent 
importance of the people, and the comparative insig- 
nificance of an aristocracy, but more especially of 
royalty. Owen's connection with the Duke of Kent 
was not, however, limited to these pleasing diversions ; 
mhpther from poKcy or conviction, that prince had 
* ' Autobiograph J,' to!, i. p. 201. 
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adopted the popular cause, and it woe i 
liim to ignore the schemes of the philanthropic socialist. 
In order to obtain accurate information of the results 
actually achieved at New Lanark, he dispatched his 
physician. Dr. Macnab, to make personal investigation. 
Dr. Macnab was at once thrown into an ecstasy of ad- 
niiration ; his unpractised pen was sorely taxed to de- 
pict the feelings with which he was inspired ; yet he 
did not fail to communicate to his royal master a portion 
of his o\vn enthusiasm. The Duke at one© professed 
himself a disciple. " I have," lie writes to Owen, " a 
most sincere wish that a fair trial should be given to 
your system, of which I have never hesitated to 
acknowledge myself an admirer." Two years had 
nearly elapsed since the thunderbolt had burst in the 
London Tavern ; the old society was still going on in 
its old way, unconscious that its foundations had been 
overturned J subscriptions and volunteers came in 
slowly, and nothing had as yet been done. But at 
length it seemed as though the triumph of the New 
Views was not far distant ; the country was in great 
distress, and convulsed by political agitation; the term 
of endurance had approached ; unless the poor were 
relieved a revolution was inevitable. It was to the 
consideration of this vital question that a meeting was 
called on the 2fith of June, 1819, in order to appoint a 
committee to inquire into Mr. Owen's views on the 
subject. The Duke of Kent consented to be the 
chairman, and many well-known names occur on the 
committee ; among others we find those of Ricardn, 
Major Torrens, Joseph Fry, of the Poultry, and Sir 
Robert Peel. On the 23rd of August the result of 
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tleir iiiveatigutions was pnbUahed ; tliey reconi mended 
a tiial of Owen's scheme; they argued that the experi- 
ment if it fiLik'd could do no harm, but if it succeeded 
might produce incalculable good ; they eoug'ht to 
combat the objections that Lad been urged against it 
imder the supposition that the scheme necessarily in- 
volved a community of goods. This theory they 
acknowledged Mr. Owen had put forth, but it was not 
essential to the success of the plan, nor was it their 
intention to adopt it ; the establishment they had in 
contemplation would bo formed by private aubacriptioo, 
and would remain private property; it would afford 
employment for the poor partly in manufactures and 
partly in agriculture ; it would be so conducted as to 
return a reasonable profit to the shareholders ; it was 
expected that it would prove not merely a charity, tut 
also an investment. Subscriptions were therefore in- 
vited, and some of tJie moat respectable banters in Lon- 
don consented to receive them; £100,000 was requii-ed 
to establish each pauper colony, but no more than £8000 
could be collected. Accordingly, on the 1st of Decem- 
ber, 1819, another meeting was held, at which the Duke i 
of Kent presided ; the movement was declared to hare J 
been a failure, aa the public had not come forward to-"| 
support it; the committee regretted that their exertions ' 
had not conduced to a better result, and having carried 
a vote of thanks to the Duke they dissolved. One hope 
yet remained, — a petition was laid on the table of each 
House of Parliament praying for an inquiry into Mr. 
Owen's plan. The petition was numerously signed by i 
the nobility and gentry of the county of Lanark, and ' 
er persons of high respectability.* The Duke of I 
• ' Auloliiograplij,' lol. i. p. 216. 
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Kent had expressed himself particidarly anxious that 
this proceeding might be snccessful. "If," he wrote, 
" any measures are to be tiiken in Parliament which 
should render it indispensably necessary that I should 
vouch for facts, from having had ocular demonatratiuu 
of them, I shall not hesitate in posting down to Scot- 
land for the purpose." On the 16th of December Sir 
William de Crespigny moved for a Committee of In- 
quiry; he said it was necessary that the higher classes 
should condescend to inquire into the miseries of the 
poor, with a view to the effectual alleviation of their 
distress, otherwise bloodshed and anarchy would ensue ; 
he had seen the effect pi-oduced by education at New 
Lanark, and would never forget to his dying day the 
impression it had made upon him, Mr, Brougham was 
of opinion that no scheme, however apparently wild 
and impracticable, for the relief of the existing dis- 
tress should be passed over without notice ; he was at 
issue with Owen on the fundamental doctrine of popu- 
hition, — the excess being in his opinion a great cala- 
mity ; the portion of Mr. Owen's plfl,n to whieh he gave 
his adhesion was the system of education, which Mr. 
Brougham preferred to Fellenberg'a ; he had the 
highest respect and esteem for Mr, Owen, whom he 
believed to be one of the most humane, simple-minded, 
amiable men on earth ; Owen was indeed a rare 
character, for though a projector he was one of the 
m.ost calm and candid men he had ever conversed with ; 
"you might discuss his theories in any terms you 
pleased, you might dispose of his arguments just as 
you thought proper, and ho listened with the utmost 
toihliiess ; his mind perfectly free from gall, he had nonu 
o 2 
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of the feverish and irritable feelings sq common to pro- 
jectors," The Chancellor of the Exchequer read from 
Owen's speech of August, 1817, denouncing' religions, 
and stated that Owen had declared his scheme founded 
on those principles; he therefore did not hesitate to 
reject it. " At the same time ho wished to do every 
justice to the character of Mr. Owen, whose humane 
and benevolent intentions could not be too highly 
praised." Some years ago he had visited Lanark, and 
though that establishment had not then attained its 
present state of perfection, it was even then productave 
of great benefit, and reflected the highest credit on MJr. 
Owen; he had thought the general system superior' to 
any he had ever seen, and from what he had since heard 
he believed it to have been much improved. Mi 
Ricardo regarded Owen's schemes as visionary ; he 
remarked that employing people on public works would 
not increase the capital at tho disposal of the labourers, 
and that population is one of the main evils of society. 
Mr. "Wilberforce opposed the motion on the ground of 
the irreligious views upon which tho plan was based. 
Sir William de Crespignyin reply observed that it wa* 
a fine sight to see the people of New Lanark proceeding 
each Sunday to their different places of worship. On a 
division the motion was rejected by 141 to 16. 

In the following year Mr. Owen drew up a Repoi-t 
to the County of Lanark, which had the effect of giving 
a new impulse to the movement ; it attracted some 
attention abroad, and procured for the author a vote 
of thanks fi-om the Frencli Academy. 

The Essay naturally divides itself into two pao-tg; 
the theoretical and the practical : the former is rather 
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obscure. Poverty, he remarks, is universa!, jet wealth 
abounds; indeed, wealth is in a measure the cause of 
poverty, for every market ia glutted with goods. The 
power of production exceeds the capacity of conaump- 
tiou ; manufacturers are obhged to cease from their 
labours, and to dismiss their men, who are left to 
starve : it ia therefore desirable to increase the mar- 
kets, whereby the excess of production may be carried 
off, and the mannfactories restored to activity. The 
way to effoct this is to enable every man to be himself ■ 
& market ; eEich individual has ati abundant desire to 
be poaseaaed of the varioaa articles that now aseleasly 
crowd the markets; the only misfortune is that he 
cannot get them, and the reason of this is that society 
has introduced an artificial system of exchange. Un- 
less possessed of that very useless commodity gold, we 
are left to starve, gazing on plenty ; and thus it comes 
to pass that " the working classes are made the slaves 
of an artificial system of wages, more cruel in its effects 
than any slavery ever practised by society, either bar- 
barous or civilized."* 

The remedy for this disastrous condition lies upon 
the surface ; every man is possessed of labour-power, 
which is the source of ail wealth, and should be its only 
standard; abolish, therefore, gold as a standard of 
value, and substitute labour in its stead ; as every one 
can labour, every one would have in his person a com- 
mand of wealth, whether be had a purse of gold in 
his pocket or not. This measure would, Mr. Owen re- 
marks, "let prosperity loose on the country ,"t for 
with one blow poverty would conse for ever. It might 
Aulobiogrnphj,' vol. ii. p. 268. + Ibid. p. 266. 
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appear a matter of some difficulty to estimate the raloe 
of each individual's labour, in the commodities for 
which he desired to exchange it; but in reality this 
would not be bo. Has not the average power of a 
horse been estimatedj and why not also that of a izuui 1 
It might also appear possible to conceive occasions 
when human labour was absolutely worthless, but 
such an objection is still less reasonable than the pre- 
ceding. Every man has a capacity to produce many 
times more than he requires for himself; hia labour 
muatj therefore, always be of value. Here we speak 
only of the able-bodied, because the healthy members 
of a community will be at all times able to support the 
burthen of the infirm. These two objections to the 
new standard, which appear to have been the only 
ones that occurred to Mr. Owen, having been thus satis- 
factorily disposed of, I must commend the suggestion 
to the anxious cousideration of legislators. The want 
of money is a constant source of annoyance, and there- 
fore the removal of its necessity will be a most accept- 
able reform. As Mr. Owen truly remarks, " The im- 
provements of society have outgrown the late system 
of cash payments." 

Next to this important change, Mr. Owen recommends 
the adoption of spade husbandry. This system of agri- 
culture is far more profitable than that usually adopted, 
and possesses the advantage of employing a larger 
amount of human labour. But it need hardly be said 
that the greatest benefit is to be derived from the reso- 
lution of society into quadrangular villages, "on the 
nrinciple of united labour, expenditure, and property,* 
' ' Autobiograpliy,' toI. ii. p. 282. 
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and equal privileges," TJie details of this system 
have been already elaborately described; we are here, 
however, supplied with more particulars respecting the 
diatributioD of property. It appears that in the new 
Htate of society abundance will fall to the lot of every 
one ; the result of this fortunate oircumstauce will be 
that covetousnesa will be struck oif the category of 
human vices; all having enough, none will care to 
have more; and "as the easy, regular, healthy, ra- 
tional employments of the individuals forming these 
societies will create a very large surplus of their own 
products beyond what they will have any desire to I 
consume, each may be freely permitted to receive from / 
the general store of the community whatever they may 
require."* " The peculiai- produce to be raised in each 
establishment, beyond the general supply of the neces- 
saries and comforts of life, which, if possible, will be 
abundantly created in each, will he adapted to afford 
the greatest variety of intrinsically valuable objects to 
exchange with each other; and the particular surplus 
products, which will serve to give energy and pleasure 
to the industry of the members of each association, will 
be regulated by the nature of the soil, and climate, and 
other local capabilities of the situation of each establish- 
ment. In all these labour will be the standard of value, 
and as there will always be a progressive advance in 
the amount of labour, mental, manual, and scientific, if 
we suppose population to increase under these arrange- 
ments, there will be in the same proportion a perpe- 
tually extending uiarket or demand for all the industry 
of society, whatever may be its extent. "f 

■ ' Autobiogmphj,' vol. ii. p. 3U3. t ^i'*'' P- 3 
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Tliis report was referred to a committee of country 
gentlemen- Thoy were happily relieved from the ne- 
cessity of pronouncing a, decision on the ahstract prin- 
ciples it contained by the determination of Mr. Owen 
to publish it, and thus to submit it to the ordeal of 
public discnssiou. The committee could, however, 
testiiy to the admir.ible success of New Lanark, and 
they were willing to recommend the trinl upon a small 
scale of spade husbandry. 

Mr. Hamilton, of Dalzell, came forward at this junc- 
ture with a moat liberal offer; he volnnteerod to let 
the lands of Motherwell, upon a long lease, at a grain 
rent, in order to afford an opportunity of testing Mr. 
Owen's principles ; such was his confidence in the 
New Views that he intended the eatablishment for » 
Bridewell; the county should undertake the erection 
of the building, which would cost £40,000. Mr. Ha- 
milton was wilbng to guarantee that this sum should 
be repaid in twenty years, and that interest at fivo per 
cent, per annum should be paid during the interval ; 
besides this, he offered, with Mr. Owen's assistance, to 
act as superintendent. To this proposition Mr. Owen 
objected that his system would require special modifi- 
cations in order to be applied to delinquents, and he 
protested that it should have a fairer trial at the com- 
mencement.* Moreover, it does not appear that the 
county was willing to accede to the proposid, and the 
scheme was in consequence abandoned, 

Mr. Hamilton, however, did not withdraw his offer 
of land ; it was, therefore, proposed to raise the money 
necessary for an experiment in shares of £25 each. 
• 'Autobiography,' vol. ii. p. 313. 
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The establishment would be intended for honest work- 
men, not for criminals; every encourftgement would 
be given them to purchase the shares themselves, 
according as their capital increased, till at length they 
became the proprietors of the whole concern. 

The proposal was for the time unsuccessful ; at length 
it was tjiken up, in 1822, by the British aiid Foreign 
Philanthropic Society for the Permanent Relief of the 
Working Classes. This Society was under distin- 
guished patronage ; the Vice-Presidents included the 
representatives of the principal countries of Europe, 
besides a long list of peera ; the Acting Committee 
was composed of gentlemen of rank and iufluDnco. 
The object of the Society was to " carry into effect 
measures for the permanent relief of the labouring 
classes, by forming communities for mutual interest 
and co-operatiou, iu which, by means of education, 
example, and employment, they will be gradually 
withdrawn from the evils induced by ignorance, bad 
habits, poverty, and want of employment."* These 
communities were to be mainly agricultural, and self- 
supporting ; they woiUd be governed by a committee 
chosen from all the members between a certain age, 
as for example, between forty and fifty. This com- 
mittee would undertake to provide each member with 
the work best suited to his taste and ability. All the 
members will be fully supplied with the necessaries ' 
and comforts of life, and tbe surplus of profit would 
be applied to pay the interest due to the Society upon 
the capital, and also gradually, to redeem the capital 
itsellj "and when this debt is cancelled, the future 
• Journnl, i. 157. 
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surplus slinil be invested to form a fund foT the esta- 
blishment of ft second community, when the increased 
population of the first shall requu-e it." 

The first report of the Society was read by Lord 
Blessington in June, 1822 ; he acknowledged that 
Mr. Ow(in was the discoverer of the new system of 
relief for the poor, yet the Philanthropic Society did 
not think it necessary to embrace the whole of hia 
system ; they repudiated his metaphysica, which they 
considered irrelevant.* They announced that nearly 
sufficient money had been collected to commence the 
community at Motherwell ; they intended that it 
should be a model for the rest, and that it should be 
used for a Normal School, where the teachers might 
bo trained who were to go forth to found, in every 
part of the country, other communities for the relief 
of distress and the regeneration of mankind. t 

Mr, Owen bad thus the satisfaction to see that the 

seed he had sown had taken root and was bearing 

fruit ; whether for good or for evil, he had now many 

I converts; nor can they be classed as deluded en- 

1 thusiasts ; many of them were of high rank and refined 

' education. In 1821 his views were again brought 

before Parliament; and he went to Ireland in the 

following year, to widen the area of his conquests. 

It was in June, 1821, that Mr, Maxwell rose from 
his seat in Parliament to present a petition, whioh 
bore numerous and influential names, chiefly Scotch, 

• Journal, vol. ii. 77, 103. 

+ Ibid. p. Si. Mr. Owen Biibscribed £10.000 lo the fund> of the 
Sooietj J Mr. Uamilton, of DaJzelli Mr. Morrison, and Mr. Jones 
,£BfiPPeaoti; there were several Bubacriptiona uf £1000. 




humbly pvajang that a Committee of the House might 
be appointed to visit and report on Now Lanark ; he 
spoke, he said, in behalf of " unrepresented labouTj" 
which was reduced to the greatest distress from Mr. 
Pitt's taxation and war, from the Cora Laws, and the 
enclosure of the commons ; he stated Mr. Owen's 
plan for the relief of the poor to consist in the intro- 
duction of spade husbandry, the union of agricultural 
and industrial labour, an improved system of educa- 
tion, and the advantages to be derived by the saving 
proceeding from communistic life. Lord Londouderry 
opposed the motion ; Mr. Owen's scheme might be 
found " apphcable enough to poorhouses," hut other- 
wise highly repulsive to the feelings of a free nation. 
Mr. Hume thought it " would make us a race of beings 
little removed fivim brutes, only ranging the four 
oomera of a parallelogram instead of the mazes of a 
forest." I>r. Lushington could not imagine how dis- 
tress was to be removed by fcediug the people at 
certain hours like horses, or by exercising them at 
stated times ; he approved of morality, but he could 
not sanction the abandonment of religion. Mr. Buxton 
concurred with the noble marquis, and yet he intended 
to vote for the motion ; be could see no remedy for 
distress in quadrangular paradises, but Mr. Owen's 
establishment presented a marked contract to the 
workhouses ; the one promoted virtue and happiness, 
the othei' vice and misery ; he, therefore, hoped that 
good might proceed from inquiry. Mr. Canning had 
Ibrmed the highest opinion of the zeal, talents, and 
benevolent disposition of Mr, Owen; he 1 
sti-ongly urged by him to attend, but felt he must 
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oppose tlio motion on the ground of tbe scheme being 
inimical to indivlditiiHty ; though successful on a small 
scale, it was a moat falWions inference to suppose 
that it wonld be so on a large scale; the House 
should pause before it set the example of a community 
existing in Christendom where there would be no re- 
ligion. Lord A- Hamilton protested that Mr, Owen's 
plan included the strict observance of religious duties, 
and Mr. Broughitm went so far as to "assure the 
House, that if any fault was to be found with the sys- 
tem pursued at Lanark, it was on the score of too 
much religion."* 

The motion was lost. 

In 1S22, Owen crossed to Ireland, to investigate the 
causes of the misery that afflicted that unfortunate 
island. He passed several months in travelling through 
the country; he lodged in the palaces of the great; 
he encountered in society persons of every porauasinn 
in politics and religion ; he sought out Roman Ca- 
tholic and Protestant prehites, and contrived to gain 
information from all sides ; he visited the cabins of 
the poor, and himself witnessed the poverty and 
wretehedness of their condition; he narrowly ques- 
tioned agriculturists, and convinced himself of the 
richness of the soil that suppoited beggars. He went 
to Maynooth a.nd challenged the doctors of theology; 
a great meeting was held in the presence of Dr. Croly, 
the President of the College, at which Owen explained 
the New Views ; at the termination of th^ proceedings, 
instead of receiving the anathema of the Church, he 
wrm sutFured to go in peace, and to disseminate his 

• Fnpliamentiirj Debates. 






opinions withoat opposition. At length lie arrived in 
Dublin, and convened a public meeting at the Eo- 
tunflo, at wliich he proposed to show, as the result of 
his inquii-ios, how poverty might he banished for ever 
from tho conntiy, and the population be increased to 
fifty mOhons. On the day appointed the Lord Mayor 
took the chair ; he was supported on the platform 
by men of great influcDce ; amongst others by the 
Duke of Leinstor, Archbishop Murray, Lords Meath 
and Cloncuny. It was, indeed, an occasion of vast 
importance, as many must have feit when Owen pro- 
ceeded to say, " I will now diselosG to you a secret 
which till now has been hidden from mankind : it is 
that the fundamental notion on which the whole fabric 
of society has been raised is an error — a lamentable 
error; — one which pervades all the proceedings of 
men."* What need is there to remind the reader that 
this fundamental error relates to the formation of cha- 
racter ; that each man is what circnmstance has made 
him ; that as he has had no concern in the construction, 
he con have no blame in the result ? The moment this 
great discovery becomes known, who can doubt that 
die Bibbonman will not be instsmtly reconciled to the 
Orange badge, and the Protestant miniatei' forthwith 
extend the hand of fellowship to the Catholic priest? 
All diversity of opinion will be forgotten, ancient ani- 
mosity will cease to rankle; where Btrifc and hatred 
abonnded, nought will remain but peace and love. 
Having thus in a few words reconciled for ever the fac- 
tious politician to his adversary, and the true believer to 
the heretic, he proceeded to investigate the question of 
• JoiimBl, Tol. ik. 127. 
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evinced. Mr. Owen explained the details of his system : 
the agricultural colony, the parallelograms, the system 
pf education ; he showed his various models : the 
farm, the buildings, the conical representation of the 
ranks of society, and an ingenious device by which the 
virtues and faculties of man were exhibited by a series 
of slides. The result was in some degree satisfactory ; 
a society was formed for the purpose of trying an ex- 
periment according to the New Views, and dissemi- 
nating a knowledge of the great discovery ; it was 
called " The Hibernian Philanthropic Society .^^ Owen 
and Geueral Brown each subscribed £1000, Lord 
Cloncurry £500, and some other gentlemen £100.* In 
the first meeting, held at Morrison^s Hotel, " several 
letters were read, offering tracts of land in various 
parts of the country for the purposes of the society.'' 
These efforts must have had but little success, for I 
have not since heard of the extinction of poverty in 
Ireland, or of the conversion of the hostile factions to 
the Rational System. 

* Journal, toI. iii. p. 181. 
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SXPBEIMESTS IN SOOIALISM. 

C'Hwe cannot roooncila all opinions, 
Let UB endeavour to unite all liesrts." 

Mutlo of ' New Sarmosy Oacette.' 

Among the visitors to New Lanark in 1820 was Abrani 
Combe. He was then thirty-five years of age, and 
nothinf? had as yet intimated that the last few years of 
his life were to be spent in active philanthropy; he was 
known as a wit, a satirist, and a cynic ; hia lampoons 
had excited the fear, and his parodies the laughter of 
the circle in which he Uved. He followed the trade of 
a tanner in Edinburgh ; he kept a sharp eye on the 
main chance, drove hard bargains, and had the reputa- 
tion of being well to do. After hia visit to New Lanark 
Ma character nnderwent an entire change ; he became 
a convert to the New Viewis ; he renounced spirituous 
liquor and animal food ; he wrote essays of a pobtical, 
metaphysical kind, which are not now generally road, 
and are indeed scarcely readable. He embraced the 
opinion that happiness is the object of life, and per- 
ceived that it can only be attained by living for the 
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good of others. He at once set about formiug a co- 
operative society, in wbicli he was assisted by Donald 
MacDonaldj who afterwards became an active citizen 
of New Harmony ; in a short time they were joined 
by 500 or 600 familiea j they met in the evening for 
instruction and amusement, which they found in con- 
versation and dancing. " The Practical Society," a,s it 
was called, flourished for a little while, and then it died. 
But Combe was not discouraged by this iailure ; he 
determined to form a community on a small scale in his 
tau-worksj he ei'ected dormitories and a public kitchen; 
he induced the workmen to live in common, and he 
shared the profits with them j but after a short time 
discord arose, and the commimity was dissolved. An 
opportunity at length offered for an experiment on a 
larger scale. Combe and Mr. Hamilton of Dalzell feuded 
the lands of Orbistpn for £20,000 ; they consist of 291 
acreSj and are situated on the Edinburgh road, nine 
miles to the east of Glasgow. The funds were raised 
in 200 shares of £250 each; £100 had to be paid up by 
quarterly instalments of £10. Early in March, 1825, 
building operations began upon a large scale; no less 
than 100 workmen were employed; in the conrae of 
a year a huge pile was erected, at the expense of 
£10,000, capable of accommodating 1 00 families. The 
length was 330 feet, and it rose to four stories ; it was 
divided into rooms 16 feet by 12 ; there were two large 
dining-rooms, kitchens, and other rooms for public 
purposes; at the back one wing for children was already 
completed, and another was in contemplation. No diffi- 
culty was found in procuring occupants; they assembled 
from all parts of England and Scotland, — a moat pro- 



miscuous and ill-assorted crowd. Hired labour was 
dispensed with, and the completion of the undertaking 
was confided to the community.* Such was the 
establishment Mr. Combe had to direct ; his appear- 
ance and character inspired confidence, particularly 
among those who had come prepared to endure the 
hardship inseparable from every new undertaking, and 
who were determined to improve their condition by hard 
labour. Each member had a debtor and credit account 
at the store ; he signed a ticket for every article lie 
required, and the amount was charged to him ; on the 
other side he was credited with the estimated value of 
his labour ; the account showing the balance for or 
against him was furnished every woek. Thus there 
was not a comniiinity of goods, for Mr, Combe main- 
tained that for a time at least it was advisable that the 
reward should be apportioned according to the value j 
of the labour, and to the industry of the labourer. The j 
next generation indeed will have no necessity for this 
precaution; education will in the meantime entirely 
revolutionize character ; labour will be ennobled, fair 
dealing between man and man will become an unde- 
viating practice in New Society. Towards the end of 
the year 1826 there were no less than 300 members ; 
among these the majority were disappointed to find 
that the system of Commanism had not been fully 
adopted.f Thc-ii' jealousy was excited when they saw 
some of their companions much better off than them- 
selves; accordingly a meeting was held, in which a 
resolution was passed, " That all the members of the 

* ' Co-operatire Magazine,' rul. i. p. 162 ; London, 1826. 
t I&id. p. 32S. 
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society unite together to produce a, common stock, out 
of which all our common expenditure hereafter to be 
agreed on will be paid, and that an eqaal share of the 
surplus of our labour be placed to the account of each 
member of the community, according to the time 
occupied by each." Tlie last sentence would appear to 
imply that a share in the profita would be apportioned 
to labour but not to skill. The resolution was streno- . 
ously resisted by the minority, and found little favoor 
with the proprietors ; accordingly at another meeting 
the tenants proposed to take upon themselves the whole 
estate, subject to all its liabilities ; they offered to pay 
five per cent, interest upon the capital, and to apply 
the profita to the final redemption of the principal, so 
that in the end they would themselves be the proprietors, 
This proposition was acceded to on certain conditions; 
the whole of the community must be re-elected by bal- 
lot, and the members must submit their new rules to 
the approbation of the proprietors. It is almost incon- 
ceivable that men like Mr. Combe and Mr. Hamilton of 
Dalzell should have required subscription to an article 
of faith as a condition of membership ; yet such was the 
case. Every one had also to declare hia behef "that 
man is a creature of circumstances, and that character 
is formed for and not hy the individuals." Nothing 
came of the movement, from which we may infer that 
the conditions imposed by the proprietors were not 
agreeable to the promoters of the resolution; notwitJi- 
standingthis diiference of opinion, theundertakingmet 
with tolerable success. 

Early in 1827 the whole of the buildings were far 
Ivanced towards completion, The different oceupa- 
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tions were carried on with, industry ; all children under 
twelve were at school, tliose above that age were em- 
ployed in such healthy occupations as were anitable to 
them J the people were comfortably clothed at Uttle 
coat — their whole dress was made in the eBtablishment ; 
their food was plain, but Bimple and wholesome. Be- 
sides this, the moral character of the population had 
undergone a very decided improvement ; drunkenneaa 
and immorality were placed under the ban of opinion — 
the name of the offender was entered in a register kept 
for the purpose, aud in a short time it was found that 
these vices disappeared. An attack was even made 
upon tobacco, and the use of that insidious weed was 
confined to the private room of the smoker.* The ladies 
were placed upon a level with the men, and at first 
used their new privileges to menace the tranquillity of 
their former masters, but at length even they became 
more contented, aud subsided to the usual average of 
female' temper. A theatre had been erected, and it 
already afforded great amusement. At an early stage 
of the proceedings, a newspaper, called the ' Orbiaton 
Register,' had been started, and, animated by the pro- 
Bpect of success, the writers began to indulge in the 
most magnificent dreams : the curse of Eden was at 
length erased from the brow of man ; he was emanci- 
pated from the slavery of never-ceasing toil ; the genius 
of discovery had placed a boundless power of me- 
chanism within his grasp ; the bounty of nature had 
richly endowed him with her blessings, and a new or- 
ganization of society had combined them in his favour. 
It was said that a few years of probationary labour — 
* ' Co-operatiTB MsgaiinB,' toI. i, p. 198. 
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enough to stimulate the energies of youth, and to 
afford a legitimate sphere for activity — would be 
sufficient to provide to all an abundance that would 
secure leisure and repose for the declining years of 
life. Commonitiea would be everywhere estabhahed — 
in the Highlands of Scotland and in the centres of in- 
dustry ; they would finally extend throughout Europe, 
and to Amcricft ; wherever the traveller wandered be 
would be met with a welcome, and surrounded by 
friends ; and thus, when the term of his labour had ex- 
pired, will the citizen of the New Society pass the after- 
noon and evening of his days, extending the field of 
his knowledge, and enlarging the range of his sympa- 
thies. But, alas ! the projector of this magnificent 
scheme already stood at the brink of deoth — and with 
him passed away the new heaven and the new earth. 
Combe had fallen a victim to his zeal. He exerted 
himself beyond his strength at digging, to which he 
had never been accustomed. Although his illness 
might not have been dangerous, hia ignorauee of its 
nature led him to commit every kind of imprudence, 
till at length he was beyond recovery. He endured 
much suffering with stoic courage, and died in August, 
1827, the earliest confessor and martyr of the New 
Views. The satisfaction with which he regarded his 
life was complete, and his expectation of the triumph of 
his groat undertaking was happily unclouded. Never- 
theless, a few months after his death the whole fabric 
he had created fell to pieces. Deprived of hia active 
"uperintendence and guidance, anarchy rapidly followed 
disorder, and the members dispersed j the estate 
s sold, and a neighbouring proprietor purchased it; 
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the huge and hideous pile of buildings was razed to 
the ground, and nothing now remain;^ to mark the 
work of Abram Combe. 

A fow months before the first stone was laid at Or- 
biston, Robert Owen sailed for America. CHe went to 
seek new bottles for the new wine^ The apoatle of a 
new religion, the discoverer of a new philosophy, the 
inventor of a new system of society, he was received as 
became his dignity ; in the Hall of Representatives at 
Washington, before the President of the great Re- 
public and the chief men of the state, he explained his 
mission.* We have no need to enter into particulars ; 
we have already heard it all at the London TavOTn, and 
at the Rotundo in Dublin; the words were different, 
but the substance the same. He went not, indeed, as a 
mere orator to declare the new gospel, but he went to 
seek a spot where the great experiment might be tried ; 
this at length he found io the State of Indiana, by the 
banks of the Wabash. 

Early in the present century the Spirit of entlmsi- 
aam and religious earnestness fell upon a country 
preacher near Stuttgart, whose name was Rapp ; he 
did not revolt from the doctrines of his Lutheran 
Church, but he sought to infuse into its ceremonies 
a new fervour ; he was first treated with coldness ; 
he was then visited with persecution. He had gathered 
round him many followers whose hearts yearned for a, 
pnrer service and a holier life ; they refused to attend 
the cold formalities of the state church, the authori- 
ties resented this breach of the law, and the Rappites 
were forced to moderate their zeal, or to quit their 
* ' Sen EariDon; Oojtette,' toI. u. p. 249. 
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cuuntry. Tlie pastor was offered an aaylm 
part of Gemiauy and in France ; but the linger of the 
Lord pointed to the West, and tho preacher obeyed 
die summons; in 1803 he sailed for America, and the 
year after he was followed by 150 families. The pil- 
grims at first settled in Pennsylvania, but in 1814 
they moved farther west to Indiana; there they built 
» town, and called it Harmony. The society waa con- 
ptituted after the pattern of the early Christims; 
they were all of one heart and one soul ; none claimed 
aught aa his own ; they had all things in common ; 
each followed a trade. Besides this, they renounced 
carnal love, and aspired to celibate perfection; but 
tht^y sought to nnito these virtues with the holy joy of 
family life. Each family had a house apart, and a plot 
of ground; they posseased a cow and several swine, 
besides poultry j all other things, however, they pro- 
cured from the common store, which waa supplied by 
the common labour. Religion waa the basis upon 
which the whole fabric rested — Eapp was lawgiver 
and priest. Yet much importance was not assigned to 
dogma, for they demanded no teats; they received 
with open arms, as brethren in the Lord, all who came 
to them, whose Uvea were pure, and whose hearts were 
fixed on heavenly things. "If he (the new-comer) is 
rich, he deposits all his property in tho common stock ; 
if he is poor, he has no lack."* During the day they 
tend the vineyards ; they cultivate the ground; they 
spin cotton. In the evening they assemble in the 
arch : they sing psalms ; they offer to heaven the in- 
186 of a pure heart ; they listen to the admonitions 
' Meliah, ' Trarola in United 8totBa,' toI. ii. p. S 
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of tlieir pastor. Men say they are ignorant, and dospiae 
the refinements of civilization ; "but what matters it to 
them ? they are abundantly supplied with this world's 
goods — they are richly endowed with the bleaaings of 
the Spirit ; they arc permitted to enjoy a peculiar 
share of ita power and grace ; the phenomena of reli- 
gioua enthusiasm are seldom absent. " There is no vi- 
cious habit among them ; there is not an instance of 
swearing or lying, or debauchery of any kind; and 
E9 to cheating, so commonly practised in civilized so- 
ciety, they have no temptation to it whatever. As 
individuals they have no use for money, and they 
have no fear of want."* No wonder they prospered ; 
when they left Germany they brought with them 
twenty-five dollars a-piece ; their riches had now mul- 
tiplied a hundredfold. It was to this Eden of the west- 
ern land that Owen turned ; rumours had gone abroad 
that the community wished to move back near to their 
original settlement in Pennsylvania ; this proved to bo 
true; and Owen became the purchaser of Harmony 

for- lAQjQ QQ do _ llar 3. , 

[The property consisted of 30,000 acres,] of which 
thV Eappitee had cleared 2600; the land /bordering 
the river was flat and occasionally inundated ; the 
town was situated at a little distance upon rising 
ground, and at the back were hills planted with vine- 
yards or covered by primeval forest ; the river was 
navigable 'for boats of forty tons, and it abounded with 
fish. jOwon advertised for inhabitants, and with 
astonishilig alacrity the want was supplied ; before 
three months had elapsed, be found himself surrounded 
• Mdiih, ToL ii. p. 79. 
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by nine hundred disciples of the new system. They 
had responded to hia appeal from mixed motives; 
there were some enthusiasts who had come, at ^reat 
personal sacrifice, to face a. rude life and to mix among 
rude men, who had no object bat to work ont the 
great problem of a New Society ; there were others who 
fancied they could secure abundance with httle labour, 
prepared to shirk their share in the toil, but not to 
forego their share in the reward. 

On the 27th of August, 1825, Mr. Owen collected 
them together in the public hall, and in an opening 
address explained the object be had in view; he could 
not expect, he said, an immediate transition from the 
system of competition to that of co-operation; old 
habits cannot be easily put away; it is to the next 
generation rather than to the present that we must 
look for entire success. Still, much can now be done. 
New Harmony is intended oa "a halfway house, a 
temporary resting-place, where we can change our old 
garments and fully prepare ouraelves for the now state 
of existence into which we hope to enter."* It waa 
. accordingly agreed that the community resolve itself 
into a "Preliminary Society," from which, after the 
probation of a year, some, or perhaps all, might be 
prepared to enter into the promised land of conuiKm 
labour and equal distribution. In the meantime, a 
store was organized at which each man had a debtor 
and credit account ; if at the end of a year he waa 
so fortunate as to find a balance in his favouTj he 
; withdraw the half, provided the sum did not 
i) dollars, and proceed on a journey of plea- 
' Hew HBLTmonj Gaiotle,' no. 1, p 
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sure. He mnat, however, first receive the permiasioa 
of the commnnity, which he can only expect to obtain 
if his labour can be dispensed with for a time without 
inconvenience. If lie prefers to remain at home, he 
can only withdraw his auq^lus in the usual goods sup- 
plied by the store. New members will not be received 
unless they bring their own tools with them, and their 
household furniture ; they must bo ready to accept what- 
ever room ia assigned to them, and also to subscribe to 
the articles of the Preliminary Society. A perfect equa- 
lity of rank and privilege will be established among 
all members, bat, as before stated, the remuneration 
will, for the present, be proportional to the services ren- 
dered. Any one who wishes to leave the society can 
do ao at a week's notice ; he will receive back the value 
of what he brought with him, and tho balance in his 
favour at the store. Having complete d these_n ecsfl=_ 
TtIk, Owen left for England 



committee had been previously elected to carry out his 
instructions and to direct the affairs of the settlement ; 
one of its first acts was to forbid the retail of apiritu- 
ons liquors ; a bell rang when the time had nrrived 
for the workman to suspend his daily toil, but it was 
left to the silent admonition of the village clock to 
assemble them together for labour. The followers of 
Rapp were accustomed to meet lu the evening in their 
village church to seek the Lord, and they had found 
prosperity and peace ; the profane disciples of the 
New System met for riotous mirth, for dancing, for 
discassion, for the unholy exercise of the carnal mind; 
tiiey had abandoned their gods, and the gods seemed 
to have abandoned them. The 'New Harmony Ga- 
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zette' reflects in some degree the con(Tiai< 
new aettlera ; those daring' men stood Upon the aehes 
of a vtilcano, at the brink of chaos ; beneath thetn 
were the broken frf^menta of creecla, dying indeed, 
but not yet deprived of their venom; before them 
they peered into the darkness whither God and the 
Spii'it-land had vanished from before their eyes. At the 
comers of tho street, and in the mai-ket-placej among 
the vineyards on the hills, and in the hall of assembly, 
groups of men were everywhere to be seen earnestly 
discussing the New Views. " Is man wholly the crea- 
ture of circumstance ?" " How far can he be held 
responsible?" "la the Bible true?" "Does the 
devil exist ?" " Is there a Grod ?" " Does Providence 
direct the affairs of earth ?" "Is the soul enwTapped 
in eternal flame, or received into endless bliss F" 
"Does the aoid exist?" "Beyond death is there 
hfe?" Such were the queationa that engaged the 
attention and occupied the time of men who till then 
had been clearing forests' in the backwoodsj and 
artisans who had been plying their trades in great 
cities. Preachers of every denomination were freely 
permitted to preach ajid exhort ; at first many 
flocked to the new settlement, eager to restore the 
lost sheep to the sacred fold, but at length their num- 
bers decreased, till finally they came no more that 
way; in truth, they had to pass through an ordeal 
equalled only by the hot flames of persecution. No 
preacher was suffered to open his mouth unless he 
were prepared, at the conclusion of his discourse, to 
irt his testimony by facta that would convince 
kwoodaman, and by arguments that would sa- 
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tisfy the disputatious proclivities of the intelligent 
artisan.* 

"VVlien Owen returned, in January, 1826, lie found 
that these burning controversiea had excited the usual 
intensity of hate.f The old religions were hastening 
to dissolution, but the new religion of charity had not 
yet sprung from their dying embers. H e found, m ore- 
over, that the people w ho had assembled were ill a g- 
BoHedj the idle, who preponderated, were jealous of 
ihe advantages that fell to industry, and clamoured 
lustily tor the~e3tabiishment of absolute Communism. 
'J^ough pBminny~cOT9cious how unsuited were their 
antecedents and present condition to enter upon the 
promises, Owen was unable longer to resist the po- 
pular cry J accordingly, on the 25th of January, 1826, 
seven persons were chosen by universal su&age to 
frame the constitution of the "New Harmony Com- 
munity of Equality." Of these seven there were two 
sons o f Owen — William and Robert Dale. 

The New Constitution accorded an equality of 
rights, uninfluenced by sex or condition, to all adults. 
jf' Women were not, however, allowed to vote for the \ y 
members of the executive, nor had they a voice in the 
popular assembly. The eonatitution declared itself 
based on the principles of " equality of duties, modi- 
fied by physical and moral conformation, co-operative 
onion in the business and amusements of life, commu- 
nity of property, freedom of speech, obedience to the 
laws of the country" in which it exists. It asserts that 
no man is bom with rights either of possession or of 

• ■ Co-operfltiie MBgaiitia,' toI. ii. p. 48, 

t 'Co-oparaliya MagnaiiiB,' toI, ii. p. 48. 'New Harmouy Gaietta,' 
to). L p. 207. 
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exemption superior to those of his fellows; that the 
character is not formed by the individual, aud that, 
therefore, artificial rewards and puniahmenta are equally 
inapplicable. Kindness it declarea to be the only con- 
sistent mode of treatment. It enacts, " that all shall 
have similar food, clothing, and education, as near as 
can be furnished for all, according to their ages ; and, 
B& soon as practicable, all shall live in similar houses, 
and in all respects be accommodaced alike." The com- 
munity is to be governed by a Gi'neral Assembly and 
an Executive Council : tlrr-^trH tf "nnnint r^ ftvrry 
male ovor tw-ea^-one years, of a^fe-;-th£_oiher will be 
composed of seven members — a secietui'y und six heads 
of dc pui tmuut e-. The whole community itself will be 
divided into sis departments, and eaeh department 
into occupations ; every one will be a member of an 
occupation, for no one can be exempted from labour," 
every individual above sixteen shall have a vote for 
the intendeut of bis occupation ; the intendents thus 
chosen will elect the sn peri nten dent of their depart- 
ment. In this manner four of the members of the Exe- 
cutive Council will be selected ; the other three will be 
chosen by the universal suffrage of the General Assem- 
bly. "nroae-mlHjc -t he Suc reta ry ,- t he- C ommissary, 

Mi t i t li p T p o miiprPj t J i e tw|-| Inttpr will hpI^ as auperin- 

tendentB of th e d epartfflent3~or^6mestic Economy and 
Ge mm er c 6r— All these per96B»^are_fca-beld-effiee-«nly 
during-the-pleaswe—ef-the-GeaeHd-^Aaseml^-i eveiy 
week— the Assembly" is to regisl.er~lEs" CFpinion of the 
chaEactei^-rf-all-the auperiatendentij ; each Kuperinten- 
deut-ofTTvei^^-iBtendenfr^ — eiicb inttTt deat of^all the 
ae mbera ef^iis-occnpatiogT-t hue will - A-seafehmg in- 
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quisitioiL-s^^^^hB'place'oFa "policBr The property 
wili remain for ever in trust for the community; no 
individual can assert any private claims upon it. Such 
compensation for services aa justice may require "will 
be given to any one who may choose to leave ; the 
matter will be arranged by the Executive, subject to 
appeal to the Assembly. The children of deceased 
members will enjoy all the rights of members.* Lastly, 
it was decreed that all who aspired to enter the " New 
Harmony Q ommunity of Equalit y" must sipi this 
^jonstitutionJ Most of the members of the Preliminary 
Soraety loiind no difficulty. It must be remembered 
they had to declare their belief in Fatalism. Now, 
however self-evident may be the truth of this doctrine, 
it ought not to have been forgotten that there are 
many persons in the Old World who are strangely un- 
able to seize self-evideut truths; in pity for them, 
dogmatism, and hence division, might have been 
avoided. There were some, evidently persons of weak 
intellect, who fancied themselves free agents, and who 
sought to prove their freedom by refiising to join the 
Fatalist Community; these formed an association of 
their own two miles from the town, and were generally 
regarded with contempt as bigots, who would not re- 
ceive the new bght.t 

Notwithstanding this division, the adoption of the 
new constitution appears for a time to have been suc- 
cessful. The editor of the 'New Harmony Gazette' 
writes, " Our streets no longer exhibit groups of idle 
talkers, but each one is busily engaged in the occapa- 



• ' Oo-OperativB Magwine,' rol. i. p. 301, 
f 'New HnrmaDy Gaiette,' vol. i. p. 166, 
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tion he has chosen; the public meetings, instead 
being the arena of contending orators, have assumed a 
different character, and are now places of basiuess. No 
vain disputations now grate on the ear of patient in- 
dustry."* While this improvement had taken place 
among the adult population, means were in active pre- 
paration for the education and training of the children. 
The disconrsea of Mr. Owen had attracted the atten- 
tion of Mr. Maclure, the President of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences at Philadelphia. This gentleman was 
somewhat advanced in life, of a generous but impulsive 
nature — swift to wrath, but earnest in love; he pos- 
sessed a large fortune, and a magnificent libiiiry ; he 
placed both at the service of New Harmony ; he offered 
to share the expense of the great experiment, and to 
assist it with his learning and experience. He bought 
from Owen a tract of 900 acres, close to the town, 
and determined to establish upon it an agricultural 
school after the pattern of Pestalozzi. The system 
of that great educational reformer had been in- 
troduced into America a few years previously by M. 
Phiquepal and Mme. Fretageotj these enterprising 
persons were induced to leave Philadelphia, to enter 
upon a larger sphere of exertion at New Harmony ; 
they arrived in January, 182(i. In a short time they 
had accommodation for 1000 children, and were ac- 
tually instructing 400 ; they expected the members 
would soon increase, for the expense of the education 
was only 100 dollars a year, and included food and 
clothing -t 

""he apparent prosperity lasted but a short time} 
■■ ToL L p. 207. t ' Co-operative Uagaiiue,' toI. i. p. 37S. 
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Owen's feara wei-e weil-grounded ; and it soon becniiiu 
evident that the chunge from the Prelimiuary Society / ' 

tt» -piireC ommimisiii J ad been pretnatui-e. The con- 
Bfcitution was too coinpii(».ted to work ; the individual 
felt only a remote interest in the welfare of the whole ; 
some became idle, and a charge upon the rest. Tho 
induatrious found they did not reap the fruit of their 
industry ; unmarried men complained they had to sup- 
port the burden of a family without experiencing its 
consolations. Women, in particular, were singularly 
sensitive lest they should be betrayed into more labour 
than strictly fell to their share; hence arose endless 
jealousy and discontent, not less formidable than the 
disputatious ardour of the Preliminary Society, An 
expedient was resorted to that promised to remove 
these obstacles to progi-esa. Owen declared himself 
willing to let land upon certain conditions,* to any 
number of persons, who, from intimate knowledge of 
oue another, were prepared to associate together. Two, 
colonies were thus speedily formed ; they were quite 
independent of one another, and of the parent so- 
ciety from which they had separated ; they made 
their own laws, and were united only by friendship, 
and for purposes of exchange. The hrst was called 
MaL-luria; it had about 1200 acres, and consisted of 

• Thrae were— 1. Tlmt it aliall bo held for the iiaa of oo-oporulive 
ccii<imuiiilj()« ol fqualilf in rightii and property', uiid ^hull \\o\ be ilivideil 
into ilidiridunl shares and gB|jBrat« iiitorraW. 2. That any eurplui 
propertf over ajid ubova pajing off debts, uiid tlio coBt of (he luiit, 
ihiill go to entablish olher cumni unities, und on no pretatt ba diridrd 
into individual »hnpw. 3. Tiiere sliall he no wliiskey or riislilled 
liquors niBde ia Ihe canmmuitf. Tlie h-iue naa for 10,000 i 
(■ Sow Hnrmouy Giuallo,' vol. iii. p. 204.) 

! 
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120 jiersons. Owen lent them money at (oar per 
cent., and they built a separate village for them- 
Bolvea, in which they dwelt. The constitution they 
Adopted resembled in many refij)fctB that of the parent 
society. It was honourably distinguished from it in 
others, for it repudiated all metaphysical and religious 
controversy. The executive functions were not con- 
fided to superintendents, but to a " council of fathers." 
These were to be chosen from the oldcet members of 
the community, under .sisty-five.* ITje other colony 
was called Peibo-Pevtli ; its nuiubers were fewer, the 
extent of land it cultivated waa about the same, and its 
organization is said to have been better. t These had 
completed their separation as early as March or April, 
1826 ; in July they were followed by another, limited 
U> thirty families, for experience had proved that diffi- 
culties increase in proportion to the numbers. It 
was for this reason found advisable to form each occu- 
pation as it were into a separate community. Men of 
the same trade, with the same tastes, who held the 
same status in old society, who met daily at the same 
avocations, were more easily joined together in interest 
and sympathy than a heterogeneous mass who could 
have no sentiment in common. An individual member 
of a large gang of workmen might not unreasonably 
fancy that his exertions would produce a very inap- 
preciable effect on the general result ; but when the 
gang is broken up into small companies, then the ef- 
fort of each labourer may be clearly perceived. Hence 
|tfaBnew colonies were divided into occupations, and 
wcount at the store waa opened with each. 
'New HHrmouj Gaiette,' tol, i, p, SOU. t Itiif. lol. i. p. 326, 
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The movement continued steadily in the same direc- 
tion. Early in 1827 the town of New Harmony had 
become a central village, surrounded by no leas tliaii 
eight independent colonies, " These operations," said 
Owen io a public address in May, 1827, " have been go- 
ing forward so successfully that perhaps no pleasure 
has been more pure than that which I have enjoyed 
for some time past in my daily visit to some one of 
these new establishments, where by the industry of the 
persons engaged I saw the sure foundation laid of 
independence for tliomselvea, and for their children's 
children, through many generations." And yet this 
result had not been produced without one failure and 
much distress. Macluria, haviug lasted for a year, was 
dissolved in March, 1827. The lands were sold to a 
community of Grermaus, consisting of fifteen families, 
who had come to try the New Views,* The breaking 
up into independent colonies had caused much suifer- 
ing; there were men there with whom none would 
associate ; it is true they were the idle and vicious, for 
whom in the Old World little sympathy is felt. Not 
so a disciple of the Rational Religion; he knows that 
man is a creature of circumstance— an object of com- 
passion, but not of scorn. Hence it will be readily 
believed that Owen auifered much. " It was," he said, 
" the most unpleasant and trying period I had to pass 
. through, for my object in coining here was to benefit 
all, and if possible to injure none."t 

Nor was this the only source of distress to the 
benevolent philanthropist. The educational system 
from which he antioipatcd so much had proved, from 
'No* Harmonj Onzistte,' vol, ii, p. 206. t ^i"*' Tol.ii. p. 250. 
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his point of view, a failnre. The Tariona teachers 
istead of cordially uaitiiig had each sel ap for himself : 
hence he says, " The object which I had the most at 
lieart could not be attained, the children were educated 
in diffei-ent habita, dispositions, and feelings, ychea ic 
was lay most earnest desire that all the children should 
be educated in similar habtts and dispositions, and be 
brought up truly as members of one large famdy with- 
out a single discordant feeling." This evil he sought to 
remedy by opening a rival institution of his own, more 
in accordance with the New Views. ITie public dis- 
approbation Owen had expressed of the system under 
tile direction of Mr. Maclure had deeply offended that 
gentleman ; hia love turned to hate, aud in the fiiry of 
his passion he forgot his philanthropy. Monetary 
transactions had passed between him aud Owen; he 
had bought his land for 4U,000 dollars, but the debt 
had not yet been discharged. Mr. Owen had signed a 
note contracting to pay a portion of the purchase-money 
of New Harmony to Mr. Rapp upon a certain dat«. 
As the time approached Mr. Maclure agreed to discharge 
this hilt for Owen, and fancied that he would thereby 
more than pay otf his own debt ; he thought Mr, 
Owen had not sufficient cash at his command to dis- 
charge the balance which he imagined would be thus 
due to him, and he determined to expose him to the 
indignity of an arrest. In the Mount Vernon jail ili-. 
Owen might perhaps become a convert to the Maduriau 
system of eduewtion, at alt events he would have an 
opportunity of retracting his objections ; but unfortu- 
nately the calculations upon which this magniiicent 
stroke of policy waa founded proved to be f^ae j when 
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fill; account came to be made up the balance was found 
to be against Maclure, and the prophet of the New Views 
escaped the debtors' prison. Such were some of the 
indignities and disapp ointments he had to endure; yet 
they weighed but lightly in the balance when compared 
with the triiimph he anticipated. Already he had the 
satisfaction to see his principles extending throughout 
America, and various experiments begun. Sixty miles 
above New York, on the Hudson River, a community 
was modelled after tlie pattern of New Harmony, and 
was known by the name of the "Franklin Community;"* 
Ruother, called the "Owen Community," purchased 2100 
acres, including nearly the whole town of Kendal, in the 
State of Ohiojt another settled in the Great Valley, 
twenty miles from Lancaster and forty from Philadel- 
phia, We hear also of the Alleghany Association at 
Pittsburgh, and the Blue Spring at Bloomington in 
Indiana. 

But tiiei-e was one community that deserves especial 
mention. It was founded in the western district of 
Tennessee, 14 miles from Memphis, and 800 miles up 
the Mississippi River; it was called Nashoba, and 
WHS established by Miss Frances Wright, a lady of 
considerable talent and most undoubted courage. She 
had perceived that virtue bears a direct proportion to 
happiness, and happiness can only be attained by free- 
dom ; but political oppression is the least of the evils 
nf tyranny; puVilic opinion inflicts more poignant suf- 
fering, and produces even more disastrous effects. 
Nashoba was intended as a refuge for the independent 
thinker, where, without fear of a social ban, he might 
• 'Sa* Harmony Guetto,' »ol. i. p. 287. + Ibid. toI. i. p. MB. 
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plified ;*biDm fcnyfiatiM ■ Oemtf teat «f Banfi»; 
ifhMerer tend* to pi oJo « h ap fi aciM m mmai% «lak- 
^rer tends to preJtc ■w ety is rnL S<bw, Banag^ 
erefj 9Be wiB admit, m UgUr dinagremMi'; ta I 
•sned P-nr It& to a woraaii or a man &r wbrn we hp 
c jwwd to tiare aa^ »Ti^nthT ia met masateafc wil 
tii« p a r M wi c «r harppinMs, or, vktt is ibe a 
Ttnai^ ; erfwufjaesdr, " the mmniage hkv e 
out the foie of che Itwatabcm ia of aio ferre w 
pale." TlieTe can, indeed, be aodu^ aiare 
or pcodae-tiTe of greater asiseiy daa tkr I 
now regnhite the rebtHMi between the sexes ; 
tioas mactitT baa been aaeribed (o the ex 
iraftataral resttaraE. In weddfd fife tbe « 
Sees ber tndepeodeim, and beconea pan of k 
paiy of ber basbasd ; afleetioin are o t raged I 
tmtcm that caooet be dwoKed wben the heart ia 
chfllt^ ; a connmrtioo, imhaDowed by sacerdotal ti 
rlietjon, inflictff a cnehiBg peoaltr on the wninaa, and 
bTands with infamy the offspring »f Iot^. Imgvlar 
indnlgcDce ia freqnenriy riaited with the vilest fbrms 
ot disftoM: ; it extingot^kf^ the mosi sacred flame that 
can glow in the he-art of man ; it tran^orms the ten- 
dcntiil and the loveliE^t woman into a hardened and 
despicable onK-ai>t ; nor is chaatitf more than a degree 
less of ert). Our hospitals and asylnms are filled with 
lerriljle proof* of the Neroeais of Natnre ; in Nashoba 
this 'oag roll of mi.'wry will have no existence- Each 
man will seek the partner for whom his hean Teams ; 
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their union may ha ctLTniil, but it will not outlive tin; 
affections ; from the moment the heart has ceased tn 
love the connection will be dissolved; for the children 
there is no fear ; they are the charge of the commu- 
nity, and their condition is not affected by the separa- 
tion of their pwents ; in a society based upon private 
property this arrangement will admit of modification. 
We wiil, then, " not inquire if a mother be a wife, or a 
father a hiisband; but if parents can supply to the 
creatures they have brought into being all things re- 
quisite to reuder existence a blessing ; let the force 
of public opinion be brought against the thoughtless 
ignorance and cruel selfishness which so frequently 
multiplies offspring beyond the resources of the pa- 
rents ;" and yet this .point, which to the rational mind 
is of paramount importance, is precisely the one syste- 
matically overlooked by the old society. Provided 
chddren are begotten according to law, no penalty 
descends upon the married sensualists, who, for their 
own gratification, bring into existence creatures for 
whom they can neither provide food nor education; 
and that blackest crime, compared with which fornica- 
tion and even adultery are trivial, perpetuating here- 
ditary disease and madnessj is suH'ered to pass over 
without even a whisper of condemnation.* No black 

• It ii impossible not (o admiro the eiquiaita eimplipitj of tha nmr- 
rtHgfi eysUm in old societj. Tlie iiiornl feelings bearing upon tlie Bub- 
jiwC are hIbo to be MimiDHniled for u liku reaaon. The wbole qutstiun u 
radiiuml to i mere niatier of rugisCnition, A anion dulj antered in 
the Teslrr of tl>e parish church bocomes at oiii'e iitudnble, &nd tlia chil- 
dren that result, being legal, are nuturuUj a xiurtii of pride. Accord- 
ing!}', a curate who ban fourteeu uliildreti und >iolhin{; for theiu lo eat 
u peculiarly admirable, and duaiirving of unquoliDed aympatlij and re- 
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zette ' proves that her opinions speeilily found dis- 
ciples. , In April, 1826, we read of a couple being 
married in New Harmony ffall ; they stood up in 
the meeting, and took one another by the band, 
saying, " I do agree to take this woman (man) to bo 
my wife (husband), and I declare that I submit to any 
other ceremony upon this occasion only in conformity 
with the laws of tlie State." An editorial noto dilaf«s 
upon " the absurdity of the present form of marriage, 
according to which the future husband and wife are 
compelled solemnly to promise to love each other 
during their whole lives, while at tlie same time they 
are conscious that their affections do not depend for 
one hour upon themselves." In the following July 
Mr. Owen thought it expedient publicly to give his 
sanction to the new doctrine. He had discovered an 
era in the History of Mankind when a few leading 
individuals invented religion. These ingenious persons 
mnnaged about the same time to seize the property of 
the people, and to appropriate it to themaelvea ; they 
compli-ted their remarkable Eichievements by establish- 
ing matrimony, by which, they secured to themselves 
the same privileges in woman which they had seized 
in property ; henceforth they could tempt the most 
beantiful ladies by the allurements of their wealth, and 
then subjugate them to their pleasure. It was in this 
manner that the poor were despoiled of their rights, 
and women of their liberty, and thus came into being 
Religion, Private Property, and Marriage, which in 
the blaaphemoua licence of bis language be did not 

bondnge at Ihe old law, tor we heor of her aftiTivarila m Mnii?, cl'Ai-ua- 
munt. (' The Crius,' LoDtlon, 1S3^, tuI. ii. p. 19. j 
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hesitate to call " The Trinity of Evil." It mast hence- 
forth be the great object of a Social Reformer to 
stamp out these demoniacal institutions ; Religion must 
be annihilated, that man may no longer shrink with 
terror from the darkness of the tomb ; Privat-e Pro- 
perty must be abolished, that the poor may no more be 
dependent for life on the caprice of the few ; Marriage 
must cease, that love may regain its power. Mr, Owen 
viewed this extravagant proceeding with even more 
complacency than his speech at the London Tavern. 
He compares what he calls the " Declaration of Mental 
Independence " to the Declaration of American Inde- 
pendence, which had occurred fifty years before ; in- 
deed, his achievement quite eclipsed the latter, inas- 
much as " for the first time in the records of man, 
a foundation has been laid for real virtue and perma- 
nent happinsas." * Both he and his followers were sin- 
cere in their belief, that » new era had indeed begun ; 
the future numbers of the 'New Harmony Gazette,' 
besides the day of the month, thus indicated the year : 
" 1 sfc year of Mental Independence ; 5 1 st yoar of Ame- 
rican Independence ; 1826th year of Christ." Mr. 
Owen perceived that one of the main sources of dis- 
sension proceeded from a want of sympathy among the 
members; he, therefore, proposed that meetings he 
held throe times a week, after the working hours, for 
conversation, lectures, and general instruction.* He 
took an active share in them until his departure for 
England in Jane, 1827. During the winter months 
If hftd to be discontinued; and the editor of the 
? Gazette ' complains that the progress 
'Mew Harmaiij Oatetle,' <ol. i p. 329. 
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of the colony Iiaa again failed to answer expect-ations. 
In Xovembtir, Owen sailed again from Liverpool; 
his way this time was by New Orleans. Not satisfied 
to be a Social Reformer, he determined also to enter 
on a crusade against Religion ; he delivered a conrae 
of lectures at New Orleans, in which he indulged in his 
usual energy of exprofision ; he wound up by pro- 
ceeding to challenge any clergyman who chose to enter 
the lists against him to a public discussion of the 
Faith: The gauntlet was finally taken up by Mr. A. 
Campbell ; but we need not follow Mr. Owen into the 
intricate mazes of theology. 

On his arrival at New Hannony in February, 1828, 
he again met with severe disappointment. He called 
a meeting in April, in which he declared that the 
leases he had given "have been, with few excep- 
tions, applied for individual purposes and individual 
gains, and, in consequence, they must return again 
into my hands." "The last experiment," he con- 
tinues, "has made it evident that famiUes trained in 
the individual system, founded as it is upon super- 
stition, have not acquired those moral qualities of 
forbearance and charity for each other which are ne- 
uessary to promote full confidence and hannony among 
all the members, and without which communities can- 
not exist." The retailer of foreign produce had ac- 
quired a monopoly which proved highly injurious to 
the interests of the colony ; not alone this, for com- 
petition, that scourge of modern society, had actually 
dared to invade New Harmony; whiskey-shops and 
petty stores had sought to compete one against the 
other. This appearance of the old leaven was highly 
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discoura^ng ; butj asks Mr. Owen, "shall I be ungrv 
and irritated with my fellow-beings because they have 
been igDorant of their real interests ? 1 can only feel 
regret instead of anger ; I will, if I pan, turn these 
en-ora to the benefit of all -" 

But he could not conceal from himself that the 
Bfhemej to which he had devoted so much tif hia time 
and BO large a portion of his fortune, and from which 
he had expected so rich a blessing to mankind, had 
proved a failure. In old society the heai-t is corroded 
by superstition, and the generous enthusiasm of charity 
is extinguished ; men who are educated in different 
creeds are separated by a gulf no art can bridge ; 
the interests of the individual are held to clash with 
those of the community; each is ready to sacrifice 
his fellow to the pursuit of private ambition, and the 
bitterness of hatred is poured into the cup of life. 
Mr. Owen had laboured long and sacrificed much, yet 
he had failed to soften the asperities of old society; 
he now relinquished the task, and placed hia hope 
of eventual triumph in a new generation, educated 
according to the Rational System ; he, therefore, took 
measures to enable those who desired to bring up 
their children to better things, hut who could not 
emancipate themselves from the bondage of the old 
law, "to live in separate families on the individual 
system, and yet to unite their general labour, and to 
exchange labour for labour on the most beneficial 
terms for all." Thus was Communism abandoned for 
the present at New Harmony, and the great problem 
fif a Now Snriety deft-n-ed to another generation ; but 
e then come into existence. 
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and is, in its turn, rapidly passing away to be suc- 
ceeded by another, and yet the misery of the individual 
system remains unassuaged. The labours of Owen are 
no longer felt on the banks of the Wabash; the great 
hall built by the enthusiasm of the followers of Rapp, 
and whose walls had resounded with the Declaration / 

of Mental Independence, is now degraded into a pork- j 
house ; the community has dispersed to mingle with ^ 
old society, or to dig for gold in Californian mines ; 
those of the more fortunate have acquired farms in 
the neighbourhood of the great experiment, and they 
prosper on the principles it had condemned.* 

* * Life of Owen/ PhUadelpliia, 1860. 
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'■ Bien de grand ii'ii de grand com men cement. On ne trouTora paa 
dans rhiatoire de luus lei si&oles line aoule eieeption i, oetta rfegiti ; 
' Cresi'it oceulto lelul arbor Eto ;' c'est la deriae Stemelle de Mute 
grande inBtitutiou,"— 2)« Maiitre. 

BcroBB Mr. Owen appeared a& the Apostle of Asaoeia- 
tion, we only hear of the existence of three Co-ope- 
rative Societies ; of these, two remain, and one haa 
long since failed ; the earliest in date was founded at 
Hull, in 1795, A few persons formed a society for 
the Bale of the necessaries of life, at lower prices than 
were current among the ordinary retailers ;* this as- 
sociation having existed for many years on a -verj 
modest scale, its benefits being limited to the members, 
lias recently received a stimulus from the success 
at Rochdale, and is now in a highly prosperous con- 
dition. 

In October, 180ti, twenty-six of the workmen in the 



* Their traiiMctionB « 
(■ Manchutcr Co-operator. 
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arsenal at Woolwich, determined to resist tte extor- 
tionate demands of the shopkeepers ;* they each anb- 
Bcribed 10s. fid., and with the amount so raised, they 
sent one of themselves to Smithfield, where for £20 
they purchased a bullock ; it was found that in this 
manner the price of their meat was reduced exactly 
one-half, from ',)d. to -ij'i. ; their first effort had been 
gtnerally ridiculed, but its sneceas could not now be 
denied. They were speedily joined by a large number 
of other workmen, and were aoon able to rent a shed at 
£20 per annum, where they occasionally had as many 
as fifteen cattle at a time. It was uot long before they 
acted upou the same principle iu respect to other 
articles of their consumption : they bf)Hght tea by the 
cheat ; butter by the load ; plums foi» their Christmas 
pudding by wholesale ; they contracted for bread at a 
reduced price. The movement while it lasted was very 
successful, but the termination of the war put an end 
to its existence j the workmen were thrown out of em- 
ployment to relapse into misery. f 

Co-operation, extinguished at Woolwich, reappeared 
at Devonport : in 1S15, a shop for tlie sale of bread was 
opened iu the town ; a com mill was erected at Ivy- 
bridge, thirteen miles distant ; it still exists, under the 
name of "Union Mill;" to the bakery was added a coal 
association, which shares its prosperity. It is remark- 



ij of tlie ' EDOnDmiat ' from wliicli I linre taken thete par- 
be found in the BriU«li Museum. The dutB is to iudja- 
might bd eitlier 180G or 1616 ; I hare asBumed the farmer 
eoniequKiee of tlie aUiisinti to Uic tn-ininulioii oftlie nar wibli ivbii:]i 
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iible that both these societies have practised a flvstem 
that has not pmvcd so successful elsewhere ; credit is 
given, and the retailers are undersold.* 

But Mr. Owen was now before the world as the ad- 
vocate of association upon a more magnificent scale ; 
in January, 1821, the first number appeared of a 
weekly journal called the ' Economist [' the editor wnm. 
a disciple of Mr, Owen, and his object was to dis- 
seminate a knowledge of the New Views, f In some 
respects, however, there was an important difference 
between them ; the editor rejected a few of ifr. Owen's 
scientific opinions, and the whole of his religion and 
metaphysics. J The ' Economist' was more concerned 
in the purely practical aspect of social questions j it 
proposed to explain to the working classes in what 
manner they could better their own condition, with- 
ont exciting opposition by challenging popular pre- 
judices. 

Shortly before the appearance of this new publica-- 
tion a few journeymen printers in London had formed 
"The Co-operative and Economical Society." They 
met at the office of the 'Economist/ at the Medallii- 
Cabinet, 158, Strand; there they discussed the New 
Views, and determined if possible to carry them intc 
effect. They proposed to form a working community 

• ' Mnnphegter Co-operalor,' Tol. ir. p. 87 i Tol. viii. p. 199-"Tliere 
are iiow 120 twka of flour baked weekly b^ the BgwaiatioTi." 

+ Tlie title of tlio paper is "The EponomiBt,' « pBiiodipal Paper en- 
plsnalary of tlie New SjBtem of Sooiety, projected by Robert Owen, 
Kaq., und of a Plan of Asmeiation for improTing tlie Condidon of tlio 
Working Classes during their Continuation at their pnwent Emploj- 

J Tlie ' EeonomiM,' p. 100. 
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iu London ; it was to consist of 250 families, who would 
live toi,''ethor, either under the same roof or in neigh- 
bouring houses ; the former, if feasible, was of courss 
to be preferred. Each family would pay £1 a week 
into the common fund ; they would follow different 
trades, and in the end they would aspire to form a 
community sufficiently numerous to employ the whole 
of the members upon the eatablistment. Even while 
restricted to 250 families, they might fairly expect to 
save £7,780 a year out of their slender means. If col- 
lected under theaame ro of, £1600 would be economized 
in rent ; the building would be warmed by a stove, the 
food would be coolceil at a common fire and served in 
a public room, and there would thus be a saving of 
£900 a year in fuel and light. It would bo the same 
with every other article of their consumption; they 
would bill their own meat, and thereby save 2\il. in 
every pound ; they would bake their own bread, naakf 
their own clothes, brow their own beer, purchase tea 
and sugar wholesale, at a profit of 10 per cent. In- 
stead of working for others they would work for them- 
selves ; jnstead of the profits of their industry falling 
to their employei-s, it would become their own. But 
the benefits of the institution would not end even there. 
The economy effected would produce a large surplus ; 
the weekly subscription of £1 would therefore secure 
all the advantages of a benefit society. It would be 
sufficient to afford a provision for the aged, the sick, 
and, above all, to provide education for the children. 
ITiua the ignorance which is a leading cause of distress 
mijrht be removed by the eff'orta of the people them- 
Ives, and the bat-is of future improvement solidly 
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laid. Such were the benefits they anticipated from 
aasociatioii.* 

It was unhappily not within their power to make the 
attempt; they found it impossible to collect eligible 
asaociatea who shared their enthusiasm. After a few 
months of hopeless endeavour they were obhged to 
reduce their labours to much humbler proportions ; 
they determined to raise a stock amongst themselves 
in shares of five shillings each ; their operations would 
be limited for the present to purchasing goods at whole- 
sale prices ; they would charge five per cent, on the 
prime cost, in order to defray the expense of the store 
and the wages of tie salesman. But they did not 
abandon but only postpone their original intention of 
living togetTier in a community ; it was therefore re- 
solved, " That the Society keep constantly in vieWj as 
one of their ultimate and most important objecta, next 
to the general extension and introduction of the prin- 
ciples on which they are united, the acquisition of au 
establishment in which they may unrestrainedly pro- 
ceed upon the plan of social arrangements projected 

• " Upon the mort mature reflection," lliej write in their report, 
I " we are tlioroujfhl; coiiviiicetl Ibat, bo long u ve continue to &ct upon 

tlie isolated plan wliich baa been liitlierto punstieil, we muBt ever be 
haunted bj the painful apprehension of being engulfed in that yortfiJL 
uf pauperism wliich the decreasing demand for human labour is dailj 
■nlarj^ng ; and that it is only b; associating together in the mode pro- 
posed that ihc catostroplis can be arei'ted ; hut we are also couvinoed 
that bj combining our industrj, our skill, and our menial faculties, we ■ 

shall not Dierel; bid defiaaue to poreHi , hul secure a competenc; of the I 

goods of life, a vast accession of intellectnal enjo.vnientj and rational I 

amusemenls, and, above all, the means of giiing such an education to I 

I our children as aiiall ensure to Ihein an adequate portion of uselul I 

knowledge, and conflcm them in Tirtuau* habits." (' Economiat,' p, m 
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liy that great benefactor of mankind, Mr. Owen, of 
New Lanark."* 

This example waa speedily followed in the countrys 
In the same year we learn that a society waa bein^ 
formed at Newcastle upon the principles of co-opera- 
tion; we are not surprised to hear tliat it was set on 
foot by the Society of Friends, w!io are always fore- 
most in every good work.f In Glasgow a co-operative 
bakery woe estjiblished in 18224 

It was towards the end of the year 1824 that a few 
individuals met together in a hired room in Burton 
Street, Bnrton Crescent, to discuss the great problems 
of competition and association. Due notice was given 
(if each meeting, and the public were freely invited to 
take part in the proceedings. The situation was found 
not sufficiently central, and they subsequently removed, 
first to Chancery Lane, and then to Eed Lion Square ; 
they assumed the name of the " London Co-operative 
Society," and every week their numbers multiplied. 
As yet their exertions were mainly confined to diseus- 
aion and literary labours ; Mr, Owen esplaiued the 
New System with his accustomed amplitude of detail ; 
Mr. Combe exhibited a model of his projected build- 
ing at Orbiston ; Mr. Hamilton, of Dnizell, gave the 
Society his countenance and the iimstiije of his rank; 
the meetings were enlivened by cuntroversy. Political 
economists of the school of Malthus disputed the sound- 
ness of the New Views, and sought to escite terror by 
dismal forebodings. Pamphlets were issued to explain 
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• The • Eoonomi»^' p. 23". + Ibid. p. : 

I 'Muji-liMler Co-Oporalor,' yol. iii. p. X03. 
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tlie priiieiples of co-operation and to disseminate a 
knowledge of its advantages ; lectnres were delivered, 
and at length a new journal waa started. The first 
number of the ' Co-operative Magazine and Monthly 
Herald ' was published on 1st January, 1826. 

It existed in various forma for four years, and ren- 
dered important service to the cause. Its pages may 
still be read with interest, for they enable us to trace 
the origin of the co-operative movement. For some 
time the eatablishmunt of a store might be taken as a 
sure indication that its originators were striving to 
form a happy village, where they might enjoy mu- 
tual co-operation and equal distribution. "The very 
foundation" (we are informed*) "of the system of 
co-operation which we advocate is equality and com- 
munity of wealth (land and capital) amongst all the 
members, limiting individual appropriations to those 
articles which are in the course of individual coUHnmp- 
tion," The early efforts in this direction were truly 
magnificent j the failure was generally complete. 
Usually the capital was to be raised, in shares, partly 
by the assistance of rich philanthropists or speculative 
capitalists, partly by the aarings of industrious work- 
men.t At one time it was proposed to start a com- 
munistic village within fifty miles of London, with a 
capital of £200,000; at another, 2000 acres of land 
were to be taken, the distinctions between the sexea 
were to be levelled, the rivalries of old society were to 
cease, its cares to vanish ; every child would be edu- 
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cated ; the charge of the sick and aged would devolve 
Tipon the community. The new Eden was to be in the 
county of Cork; its projector was Mr. William Thomp- 
son, author of the 'Distribution of Wealth.'* At Exeter 
aomethiug was actually achieved ; meetiogs were held 
in May 1826 under the presidency of the Hon, Mr. 
Daweon; the co-operative principle was explained; a 
few persons a.greed to pay a weekly subscription to- 
wards the formation of an agricultural communityj-f- 
others volunteered large sums ; at length thirty-seven 
acres of land were purchased seven miles from the 
town ; thirteen co-operators of different tiades went 
to work without delay ; a hundred families were wait- 
ing, anxious to join ; J in a short time twelve cottages 
had been built, and it was intended to erect a barrack, 
at a coat of £1000, capable of holding 400 families. § 
There, in the pure enjoyment of the country, apart 
from the corrupting influences of a great city, they 
might cany on their trades and reap the advantages of 
communistic life. A Mr. Vesey had been the main 
mover in these proceedings; he had directed them 
with skilful economy ; he had offered to support them 
with substantial assistance ; || unhappily his zeal de- 
creased ; he failed to pay the money that it was said 
he had promised. The establishment had to be broken 

• Mr. ThompBOQ diod in 1833, and loft his proparty to found b 
Co-operatiTe AgricidCural Cominunit;. Mr. Wlllinui Puce, aRervtaxdt 
literarj executor to Mr. Owen, woa appointed truntee. The bniil; of 
Mr. Thompgon diapnted the will, and t)ie property passed into Chnncerj. 
(' Manuhester Co-operator,' vol. rii. p. 528.) In August 1863 a writer 
asserted that it was atill there (op. cil. vol. vi. p. 8u). 

-^ ' Co-opcratiru Mugaiine,' ToL i. p. 191. % Ibid, p. 226. 
i. p. 265. II Hid. p. S97. 
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up. It is stated that some of the members took another 
farm in the neighbourhood, and continued the experi- 
ment aome timo longer. 

It is rarely possible to force prosperity upon another, 
and those who seek for assistance are precisely the 
persons least likely to benefit by it. Hitherto the co- 
operators had sought tlie countenance of the rich, they 
looked to them for the means to carry out their schemes ; 
in aome caaea they wore not disappointed, but the help 
they obtained was of no avail, for the quahties necessary 
to success were wanting. Not till January 1827 were 
there any indications of a more independent course of 
action.* Then there appeared an article with the 
heading, " Do for Yourselves," and from that time the 
friends of co-operaitoa determined to act upon the 
motto, " Union is Power." "Wherever there were a 
few discipltis of the new system a society would be 
formed; each member would subscribe Id. to 3(?. a 
week, and the sum so collected would be sent to 
Loudon, to a "Central Co-oporative Fund Association." 
Thus, in time, a sufficient amount might be collected 
to establish a community upon the principle of mutual 
co-operation and equal distribution ; every country 
society would have the privilege of sending one out of 
every 50 or 100 of their members to the new com- 
munity.t In this way a few individuals would be 
rescued from the evils of old society, and a beginning 
would be made of the social revolution. It was with 
this object that some workmen began to meet together 
in April 1827 at West Street, Brighton; they de- 
termined to accelerate the movement by every means 

• ' Co-aperaliie Uaganiao,' vol. ii. pp. 28, B2G. t Ibid. p. 610. 
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ill their power ; not satisfied with the slow accumnla- 
tion of Id, or 3rf. a week, they resolveJ to form also 
a Trading Society, and to apply the profits to the same 
object; the capitnl was to be ilOU, to be raised in 
■shares of £5 each, to be paid for at the rate of ]a. a 
week. At the first meeting every share was taken; 
encouraged by this success they increased the capital 
to £150; they began to trade at once; they bought 
the articles most in demand by wholesale and sold them 
nt the usual retail prices; the profits were caretnlly 
re-invested, for they did not seek present advantage, 
but, as their secretary, Mr. Bryan, said, "to purchase 
or rent land, and to commence the principles of co- 
operation and community of property, and thereby 
show to the world that equality of distribution may 
be reconciled with perfect security." * lu six months 
the members increrised from 30 to 200, and the capital 
in like proportion. f Tlie movement had extended to 
Worthing, where there was an association consisting 
of eighty members. J In January 1828 these were fol- 
lowed by the establishment of the " Sussex Trading 
Association.'" § At length the Old Adam appeared in 
the New Vineyard, and a division arose; there were 
some members who were in the position of small 
capitalists, other.=i who were simply workmen; the 
former wished to derive interest from then' capital, and 
to enjoy prosperity in old society, but the others would 
not agree to this sacrifice of principle ; their object 
was to abandon altogether the system of competition, 
and to pass the remainder of their lives apart from the 

• ' Co-opemtive Magazine,' toI. it. p. 420. t Hid. rol. iii. p. 3. 

.t lUd. Tol, iii. p. 43, § /iirf. toI. iii. p. 67. 
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world; the email capitaliste seceded, and bought a 
fishing boat for £140 ; they speedily fonnd themselves 
ill the receipt of a profit of £4 a week.* But whatever 
may have been the loss to the Association from this 
eauso was far more than compensated by the accession 
of a powerful friend. 

William King was born at Ipswich in 1786 ; he was 
educated at Cambridge, where he gained considerable 
distinction; he was elected a fellow, and afterwards 
studied for the medical profession ; he eventually set- 
tled at Brighton, where he passed a long and highly 
naefiil life; frequently brought into the presence of 
suffering, his heart lost none of its tenderness ; eager 
to seize every opportunity for doing good, the value of 
his services was increased by professional skill ; his 
enthusiasm was tempered by .sobriety of thought ; his 
exertions were directed by a keen and subtle intellect. 
His attention was early directed to the efforts of the 
Co-operators in West Street ; he resolved to assist them 
with his pen. On the 1st of May, 1828, appeared the 
first number of a small tract, called the ' Co-operator ;' 
it continued monthly until August, 1830, when, having 
accomplished its mission, it ceased ; it was the work oi' 
Dr. King, and to it may be ascribed the diffusion of 
co-operative knowledge. Tlie ' Co-operator' may still 
be read with lively interest ; it is written in a style of 
exquisite simplicity, warmed by a genuine enthusiasm ; 
the expositions are lucid, the sugggestions eminently 
practical ; no rancour against any class disfigures its 
pages ; it loses no opportunity to enforce the necessity 
of self-dependence, and the value of small beginnings; 
• ' Quirtorlj Review,' rol. xli. p. 371. 



it does not oppose tlie magnificent schemes ihat daz- 
zled the imagination of the disciples of Owen ; but it 
insists that no superstructui-e can be raised till the 
foundations have been snrely laid. ^Vhat the example 
of Rochdale is to the later co-operators, snch was the 
' Co-operator * to their predecessors ; it guided their 
efforts, it stimulated their exertions. Dr. King had 
the mortification to witness the movement to which he 
had so largely contributed entirely fail; but he lived 
to see it revive with renewed vitality, and the as- 
surance of eventual triumph ; he saw it spread to 
every civilized coimtry in Europe, to America, and 
to distant colonies ; his interest in the cause was un- 
impaired by age; he died at Brighton in 1865. He 
was convinced to the last that g-^at improvements, 
amounting in importance to a social revolution, are in 
store for posterity ; and he maintained that a time 
wonld assuredly come wlien not a pauper will remain in 
England.* 

The month after the first nnmber of the ' Co-operator* 
was published, a farm was taken on the Loudon Road, 
nine miles from Brighton ; it consisted of twenty-eight 
Bcrea of land, and afforded occupation to fonr and 
sometimes five men; these persons were paid is. a 
week beyond the usual wages, besides receiving rent 
and vegetables free ; they lived together, in order to 
profit as much as possible firoui the advantages of as- 
sociation. 

The Brighton Society now began to form a library ; 
of the members acted as hbrarian, and to this im. 
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portant function he added tliQ more onerous dutiea of 
schoolmaster. 

We can beat trace the object and the progress of the 
movement by the following advertisement, which ap- 
peared from time to time in the ' Co-operator :' — 

" Societies, upon the principle of accumulating a eommon capital, and 
of inTCBtiag iC in tnde, &nd bo mahing teb per cent, of it instead of in- 
veeting it in tliu FCNSS at only four or four-atid-a-half, with the inten- 
tiaii of ultimntelj purchoaiiig land and living in comkdnity, lure 
been established at the followiDg places ; — 
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It IB very possible that these three hundred socie- 
ties may have differed from one another in the details 
of their management, but it is certain that they were 
alt form.ed with a similar object : the members were 
for the most part disciples of Mr. Owen; they had 
awakened to a consciousness of the wretchedness of 
their position ; they were cheered by a hope of escape. 
At first they had tmsted to the benevolence of the 
rich, but now they perceived that help must come 
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fiimi thomsflvos; many subscriptions of Id. to Bd. a 
wock wdiiUl iu time form a sum of mouey sufficieot to 
lii't^iii lilt ('X)u<riuit'ut. All the subscribers coold not 
iiidixtl Auxrt' thu Rtlvautagcs ; but ti commenoenient 
would bo made ; a success would be achieved ; it might 
be the begiuning of a social revolution tliat would 
embraco the whole labouring; population in a common 
emancipation. From the discussions that arose, a 
new source of economy was discovered, and Trading 
SiKietios wero formed : they were not an object in 
themselves, but they were used as a powerfiil auxiliary 
to the great revolution. '" Trading Associations," 
writes (he Editor of the ' Co-operative Magazine,' in 
1830, " aro iho stepping stones as it were to co-opera- 
tion among the working classes."* " Bear in mind," 
says an address iif the same date, " that by be4H>ming 
members of Trading Associations you will eventually, 
my friends, be enabled to enjoy the full and entire 
fruits of j-our labour and skill."t " When the capital 
has accamuUted safficjently," writes Dr. King in 1!:'28, 
" the society may purchase land, live upon ii, cultivate 
it themselves, and pnxiuce any manufactures they 
please, and so provide for all their wants of food, 
clothing, and houses ; the society will then be called 
a Commnnity. When the members are too old to 
wurk, they will still live cwmfortably amon^ their 
frieods, and end their davs in peace and plenty in- 
stead of a workhouse. When a man dies, tl^ Com- 
munity will receive his widow and children into their 
bosom ; she will not know the paugs of desertion, nor 
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be obliged to send Jier cbildren to tlie parish."* Sueh 
then was the object that first led to the establishment, 
upon a large scale, of co-operative societies in Eng- 
land. Yet it was soon found necessary slightly to 
modify the original plan. As the members increased 
in nnraber, they could not all be expected to be ani- 
mated by the same enthusiasm ; the stinaiilus afforded 
by present advantage was accordingly introduced. 
The infant societies entered upon the dangerous ex- 
periment of competition by underselling the retail 
dealers. Bat though the plan of management was 
thus modified, the object remained unchanged; it was 
still intended that a profit should accrue to tlie society 
to be applied to the formation of a community. t 

In July, 1829, the movement received a stronger 

• ' Brighton Co-operBlor,' Ho, 1, p. 3. 

t "Tlie object of a Trndbg ABBociation," writes tlio Editor of iJie 
> Co-oj)erBlive MugHzini),' in 1830, "is brleflj tliis : — to furnish mOct of 
llie ■rtii'leB of food and ordinarj mnsuuiption to iIb memben it IrM 
■price* than each member would be obliged to gi'e at retail ebopi, *nj 
to uccumulale B fund for tlie purpose of reuting land for oulliTatiori, 
and the furmatian thereon of a L'o-opcrsliTe eommunitj. The manner 
in whioh an asBOciatiun of thia nature is conducted is generally aa 
follows:— it conaiit« of a number of workmen, the more numeroin the 
better, who are iu constant employment, who Ont of their weekly 
wagea pay into the liands of a treasurer a stipulated sum, say Si. ii 
week BBch j witii the wwiklj' total of which one of their body purcliasei, 
at mhoienftle prices, l^a and sugar and bread, shoes, hats, or whaterer 
article may be determined upim' among themselTes ; each member will 
then be entitled to purchaae Hliaterer he pleases at a priee considerably 
beneath the retail charge, but not quile so low as [he arlicle waa 
originally pnrcluued for, innsinuch as they agree to pay a certain {ht- 
centage on tlie east, which is piud into the hande of the trmsurur li> 
accumulate and lo form the grand fund, upon which llieir hope*, as to 
their ultlmtite emancipation from the necessity of competitive labour, 
depend." {Vol. ir. p. 7.) 
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organization by the establishment of the " British 
Association for Promoting' Co-operative Knowledffe." 
This Society was founded by Mr, G. Skene, and soon 
(February, 'l830), included 308 members. The ob- 
ject was to publish tracts, to send onfc intssioiiarie&, 
to build public halls for lectures, to establish libraries 
and reading-rooms; it undertook, moreover, to effect 
excliangea between the various co-operative societies 
upon equitable terms, and to protect the members 
against the menaces of opponents.* This measure 
was particularly necessary, because, from the very be- 
ginning, there were employers of labour who thought 
fit to persecute the followers of the New System. "We 
find, as early aa Oetober, 1827, ihab "a cultivator of a 
neighbouring village was forced to have his name 
erased" from the Brighton Association, "or lose his 
employment; he has lO.i. a week. "t This system of 
coercing the judgment is too common to excite any 
surprise ; and, indeed, before Co-operation freed itself 
from its i-lbance with Communism, there was much in 
the movement to create opposition; but it appeared 
for a time to triumph over every difficulty, and it 
spread to every part of the empire. 

At the quarterly meeting of the British Association 
for Promoting Co-operative Knowledge, held at the 
Mechanics' Institution, Loudon, in October, 1830, we 
are informed that no less than four hundred societies 
existed. The movement had penetrated so far north 
as Aberdeen ; at Perth there were two societies ; at 
Kendal they began to trade with 6s., and had now 
£200 — £75 had been gained iu eight months from 
" 'Oo-opsralivo Mugnziue,' vol. iy. pp.27, 48, t Ibid.tdL il p. 608, 



profits ; at Huddersfield operations lad begun with 
Wn., and tlie capital had already reached £700, the 
BOciety had existed for twelve iDontha, and iram- 
berpd 250 members; at Loughborough only £138 
had been subscribed, but the capital had since then 
been doubled by the profits; in Glasgow, a Co- 
operative Society was formed, in 1829, by Mr. 
Alexander Campbell and a few friends; it is re- 
markable as forming an early instance of the division 
of profits among members in proportion to thoir pur- 
chases.* 

Only four years before, the co-operatora little an- 
ticipated success from such a source. "The system 
advocated by Mr. Owen," writes the editor of the 
'Co-operative Magazine' in 1826, "and properly 
called the Co-operative System, is not founded on 
the principle of trade ; no very considerable saving 
cau be effected oat of the profits of wholesale and 
retail dealers, by a society wholly dependent on 
an external demand. The present cost of distribu- 
tion, which frequently greatly exceeds the cost of 
. production, can only be avoided when the producers 
associate in such numbers as to possess a market 
amongst themselves, and become the consumers of 
the wealth they create."t But the event soon con- 
tradicted these prognostications. At a later period, 
Mr. Bryan writes from Brighton, "We see no other 
way to get capital for commencing co-operation in the 
production, and equality in the distribution of wealth, 
but the formation of such associations. "J 

• ' MoiiohMtflr Co-operator,' toI. iii, p. 102. 

+ ' Cooperatiie MagBMne,' Tul. i. p. 32. I Hid. sol. i' 
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It is a mistake to imagine that the early Co-opera- 
tive Societies were limited to stores for the retail of 
goods ; at Manchester there was a co-operative mana- 
factory called " The Owenian," for dyeing and dress- 
ing velveteens ; it employed 120 persons, most of whom 
were members ;* in the West Riding of York, the co- 
operatora accumulated a capital of £5000 ;t in Lanca- 
shire there were 3000 members ;J seventeen eocieties 
clustered round Halifax ; they raised a capital of £^000 
by trading associations, and then united into a manu- 
facturing society ; they had an agent and stand in the 
Cloth Market ;§ at Wigan the co-operators had got 
possession of a farm, for which they paid £600 a year ; 
besides a large house there were sixty cottages upon 
the estate, and they had established a manufactory of 
stockings and gown prints, at a cost of £^000 ; they 
had two machines for printing mnslin and silk, aad 
from fifty to sixty printing-tables. || At Liverpool a 
society had begun with the purchase of twelve pounds 
of candles, and in six months it had realized £150; 
they acquired a wholesale warehouse called the " North- 
West of England United Co-operative Company," and 
thirty societies did business with it ;** this society re- 
sembled those in Germany for the supply of raw ma- 
terial ; it was proposed to form another npon the same 
principle at Huddersfiold, where twelve societies had 
been established. ft 

In October, 1832, a bazaar was opened at Liverpool, 
in the Royal Exchange; the room was paid for by 

■ ' The Cnaia.' vol. i. pp. 19, 113. t Hid. vol. ii. p. 113. 

.. i. p, 13. g Vol. i. pp. 116, 136. || Tol. i. pp. 13, 21. 
1)1. i. pp. IS, 21. n Vol. i. pp. 19, 18i. 
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Lady Byron ;* the number of societies then amount- 
ed to 700, and it was stated tliitt tliey were daily on 
tho increase ;t delegates from many of them attended 
the baaaar ; some brought goods that had been manu- 
factured by the members, and a large exchange was 
effected ; there were flannels from Rochdale ; linens 
from Bamaley ; atockiaga and lace Irom Leicester- 
shire ; cutlery and teapots from Sheffield ; stuffs from 
Halifax ; shoes from Kendal ; prints from the farm of 
Brickacre ; one society had £400 worth of woollen 
goods, another £300 of cutlery; some of the delegates 
were nearly entirely clad in clothes made by co-opera- 
tors. J In Staffordshire it was proposed to begin ma- 
nufacturing crockery of every description :§ the move- 
ment had even extended to women ; and at Brighton 
there was a society of milliners, who had a club of their 



But Mr. Owen had now returned from New Harmony, 

and his exertions were about to exercise a very im- 
portant influence upon co-operation. Amongthe many 
schemes he undertook for the benefit of mankind, none 
excited such extravagant hopes as "The Equitable 
Labour Exchange ;" it may also be said that none 
were more hopelessly inadequate to realize them ; we 
have already seen tliat it had occurred to Mr. Oweu 
that consumption is not at all in proportion to the re- 
quirements of the consumer, but to his capability of 
effecting a purchase — in other words, to his command 
of money. Now, gold and silver, of all metals, are the 
most worthless ; their introduction into mercautilo 
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transactions is quite aoneceaaary ; the only object ttey 
effect is to produce a tyranny of t-apltal^to give an ad- 
vantage to tho rich, which they use to oppress the 
poor ; the simplest remedy, therefore, is to abolish 
them. All wealth is produced by laboar; what stan- 
dard of wealth, then, can be so equitable as a labour 
standard ? Gold and silver contribute nothing to fer- 
tilize the earth ; it ia by the sweat that falls from the 
brow of industry that her treasures are obtained ; to 
induBtiy, therefore, and not to ffold be the reward, for 
as a great writer has well said, " Celui qui mange dans 
I'oisivete ee qu'il n'a paa gagne lui-meme le vole.'" 
In virtue of this discovery Mr. Owen determined that 
henceforth labour should exchange for labour, according 
to principles of the strictest equity, and not through the 
complicated and disadvantageous medium of money; 
the poor would no longer require to wait on the caprice 
of the rich for employment ; they would set themselves 
to work, and the article they produced would be at 
once accepted in the Labour Exchange ; its value was 
to be estimated by the original coat of the raw material, 
and the number of hours required to work it up esti- 
mated in the currency of old society ; each hour'a 
labour would be equivalent to 6(1. ; in the exchange 
valuators would fix tho ainount of hours which in their 
judgment an ordinary workman would employ upon each 
article ; he would then hand over notes to the amount, 
each note representing an hour; wheu in . possession of 
this note the workman could exchange it for whatever 
goods he found in the building ; he felt assured that 
each article he thus obtained bad been valued accord- 
5 to the same just principle, and that, in fact, he ex- 
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oLanged his labour for a precisely equal amount of 
labour on the part of another. 

The first difficulty this system had to eneoimter must 
be ascribed to the imperfect formation of character in 
old society ; aome persons are apt to value their labour 
higher than that of another ; the competitive system 
encourages this self-deception, and a greater recom- 
pense is invariably allotted to talent and skill than to 
mere ignorant manual work ; this is undoubtedly the 
case, however unjust it may seem, to reward a man 
merely because nature has endowed him with some 
peculiar gift, or because uncontrollable circumstances 
have placed him in a more favourable position for ac- 
quiring knowledge. It does not appenr, therefore, that 
this ingenious plan for mitigating the inequalities of 
fortune was ever carried into effect. The amount 
chargeable upon each article for labour was estimated, 
indeed, in hours ; but according to the nature of the 
work, it became possible to earn several hour-notes by 
the labour of one hour; thus did the old leaven creep 
in almost unnoticed ; and, as in old society, to him 
who hath much, much was given. 

Tliere was another difficulty that might have become 
formidable, though we do not hear of its ever having 
arisen. The producer of goods that had become un- 
saleable in old society might send them to the Exchange 
and demand to be paid for his labour. The Excliangc 
might refiise to accept snch goods, in which case it 
conferred no benefit, or it might accept them, in which 
case it achieved its own destruction. The producer 
furcished with his labour-notes would at once convert 
them iuto other articles in store, and the Exchange 
L 2 
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would find itself in possession of a large quantity 
gooda which by hypothesis were totally iisolnaa. 

Considerable importance wiw attached to the sap- 
pression of middlemen or shopkeepers. These per- 
sons, who produce nothing, live by taxing the pro- 
ducer and the consumer; they receive this toll for 
facilitating distribution. The Exchange only deducted 
a trifling amount upon each transaction.* It does not, 
however, appear clear that ranch material advantage 
was gained. It must not be forgotten that every con- 
sumer was also a producer, and wliat he gained in one 
capacity be most probably lost in the other; if (to 
adopt the profane language of the world) be bought 
cheaply be must recollect that he sold cheaply. No 
higgling was permitted in either transaction. It was 
this that excited the indignation of a tailor. He wrote 
to the ' Times ' to say that, having bought the neces- 
sary materials, he had made a suit of clothes, and when 
he arrived at the Exchange, he first aulf'ered much in- 
convenience from delay, and then his work was valued 
at less than the materials had cost him. It was replied 
with perfect truth that the labour-notes he held in his 
hand were worth, if expended in the Exchange, quite 
as much as the usual price in money would bo in the 
world; yet, although there was no loss upon the trans- 
action, it does not appear that there was any gain ; on 
the other hand, however, the moral advantage would 
be undoubted. In the simplest mercantile transaction 
there is every encouragement given to dishonesty; the 
seller has an inducement to magnify without the slight- 

* The Hinount was a balTpennj in the shilling for members, and a 
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est regard to veracity the value of the article he has to 
dispose ; the purchaser in the same way takes advan- 
tiige of the necessity of the seller to effect a Lard bar- 
gain ; thus commerce is converted into a straggle, and 
the most unscrupulous not unfreqnently succeed the 
heat. 

The Lahonr Exchange was opened in Gray's Inn 
Road in Septeniher, I832j just a month before the 
meeting of the Co-operative Societies in Ijiverpool. 
Bettor educated persons than any of those who sent 
goods to tho Exchange are occasionally seized with 
the delusion that they are about to make a fortune ; 
that some obvious means, veiled to the stupidity of 
their fathers, has jnst been brought to light. Perhaps 
there was not a man who contributed a shoo or an ill- 
made coat to the Exchange who did not fancy that 
from that moment the tyranny of capital was destroyed, 
that those who were rich in the wealth of (Id society 
were doomed to immediate destruction, — ihat labour 
would at length win its long-deferred triumph over 
capital. Mr. Owen with sincere obliquity encouraged 
the delusion. The discovery of labour-notes, he said, 
" was of moro importance than that of the mines of 
Jlexico or Peru, for it would in a littio time make 
them all rich and independent." " If the plans he 
had to recommend were adopted, there need not be a 
single unemployed person in tho kingdom in a -few 
months, and in twelve months there would be universal 
prosperity from which they never need retrograde."* 
These words came from a man whoso practical ex- 
perienco in business had been long tested, whose 
» ■ TliB Crisis,' L pp. ISO, 153. 
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cliarftcter was unimpeachable, whose disinterested plii- 
liiiithropy was universally acknowledged, — it is not 
btrange, thereforo, that they were believed by those 
who upon such subjects could have no opinion of their 
own. The street was so crowded that it became im- 
passable ; there were many no doubt who had gone 
from pure curiosity, but the bright flash that might be 
discerned in the eye of others betokened the high 
hopes they experienced. Upon two occasiona the 
Exchange had to be closed, the pressure of business 
being too great for the staff. The deposits rapidly 
increased from 20,000 to 40,000 hours weekly. Up- 
wards of 250 shops conducted after the old system 
accepted the labour-notes as currency ; even the play- 
bills of theatres announced that the notes would be 
received at the door. Notwithstanding the small 
charge that was made upon each deposit, the clear 
profit was £20 a week. 

A measure so successful in the Metropolis was 
speedily imitated in Birmingham; capital was raided 
in shares of £1 each, and a building was constructed, 
Owen opened it in August, 1833^ with great solemnity. 
In one week 16,000 hour-notes were issued, and the 
profits amounted to £30. It was intendod to open an 
Exchange in every town in the empire, and at once to 
place the poor in a position of affluence. 

We are informed that a horrible dread took pos- 
session of the non-productive classes. Mr. Owen 
made no attempt to conceal the gravity of their situa- 
ation. The ai-istocracy, he said, would soon be forced 
to labour with their hands, for the money they worship 
■■'ould be utterly valueless ; he recommended the shop- 
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koepera, whose business wonld be ho soon superseded, 
to unite at once for the formation of Exchanges, where- 
from they might at least derive sufficient profit to live. 
The movement had elicited much oratory ; the speakers 
assured the governing classes of their compassion — of 
the anxiety they felt for their welfare, but they could 
no longer condescend to support a system which, being 
based upon false principles, could produce nothing but 
" vice and crime continually," In view of this sudden 
calamity it was consolatory to hear Mr. Dale Owen 
(Mr. Owen's son) assert that it was possible, even lato 
in life, to apply oneself to productive employment. At 
Xew Harmony persons who, till then, had been use- 
less members of society, were known to acquire the art 
of carpentry with great facility ; Dale Owen stated 
that he himself had made a pair of boots in a week, 
and two of his brothers had achieved a similar *eat ; a 
gentleman expressed the thrill of satisfaction he had 
latioly experienced when he had learned the noble art 
of tailoring, and wlien he found himself, for the first 
time in his life, enrolled among the useful classes. 

Such were the astonishing results anticipated by the 
founder of the Rational System from the mere substi- 
tution of labour-notes for the ordinary currency of the 
realm. It is easier, however, to depose a despot than 
to find a constitutional successor. In this case the 
novehy possessed all the disadvantages of the old 
system, with vices in addition that were peculiarly its 
own ; it is only in the event of a glut of some par- 
ticular article that any difficulty is ever found in dis- 
posing of it to advantage, and in this esceptioual case 
we have already seen that the Labour Exchange could 
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afford no assistance without self- dps traction. Tbe diffi- 
culty that besets the poorer classes is not to dispose of 
their productions, but to get the means of producing 
the articles to dispose. Labour is valueless unless it 
has something to labour upon, and while tho work is 
being performed life must be sustained ; now tho Ex- 
changes afforded no facility for overcoming this earliest 
and most pressing difficulty; till the article was pro- 
duced no labour-notca could be had ; when the article 
was produced money could be as easily obtained, and 
it was quite as useful. The truth is the great emui- 
' cipator, tho liibour-uote, was itself money under a dif- 
ferent name. laasmuch, however, as it possessed no 
intrinsic value, it was peculiarly dangerous ; it repre- 
sented wealth accumulated in a store in the keeping of 
men who might prove dishonest, and exposed to the 
risk of total destruction by fire; it represented moreover 
goods which, if not speedily exchanged for more en- 
during commodities, might become entirely worthless. 
With every fluctuation in the value of the goods in 
store the value of their representative, the labour-note, 
also fluctuated; it would be difficult for human in] 
unity to devise a currency liable to more serious objec- 
tions, Mr. Owon must have felt the truth of some of 
these remarks when it was discovered upon one occasion 
that 9000 hours of property had been abstracted; he 
most generously bore this heavy loss himself.* 

Although, therefore, no benefit could possibly be 
derived from this novel experiment, the hopes it excited 
contributed in no small degree to retitrd the progress 
of the co-operativo movement. The men whose pro- 
• 'The Crisis,' fol. li. p. 230. 
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sperity was thua assured abandoned the slow and 
painful process of accumulating savings, and tlien 
trading upon them after tlie manner of old society; 
accordingly we hear that at Manchester the co-ope- 
rators " had cast aside the drudgery of the shop system 
and had tamed their attention to the cultivation of 
the miud."* It was clear that men whose time was 
occupied in oratorical displays and in listening to pro- 
found metaphysical discussions could have no heart for 
the prosaic occupations of trading; moreover, Mr. 
Owen openly expressed his contempt for such paltry 
measures. In 1836 he happened to pass through 
Carlisle; he there "found six or seven co-operative 
societies in different parts of the town doing well aa 
they think, that is, making some profit by joint-stock 
retail trading," " It is," he adds, "high time to put 
an end to the notion very prevalent in the public mind 
that this is the social system which we contemplate, 
or that it will form any part of the arrangements of the 
New Moral World." f 

Co-operation was now very widely diffused ; it was 
supported by ardent disciples; the United Kingdom 
had been divided into nine districts, and in each the 
cause was advocated by a zealous missionary; papera 
had appeared to disseminate a knowledge of its prin- 
ciples, and record the steps of its progress.^ Finally 

• ' Tbfl Criai».' tcL ii. p. 31. 

+ 'Now Moral Worid,' vol. iil. p. 28. 

X Aniong tlie papera ipi>ci>!lj deroted to tha caute ire bear of the 
' BirraingliQDi Co-operatiTe Hcmld,' ' Weekly Free Prew,' tiie ' Sphjni," 
tlie 'Aasuoiato nnd Co-operatiTe Mirror,' 'Bricieb Co-operutor,' the 
' Cominomreal,' ' Lancashire and YorksliirB Co-operator," tUo ' Ri-pub- 
lican,' tlie ' Linn,' the < Oauntlct,' tliu ' Moioment, the ' lurestigatoi 
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it had received a, central organization, by moans of 
wliich isolated eiforts acquired an additional strength, 
and members were protected from prosecntion. 

Yet the history of co-operation in England properly 
begins some years later. The movement I have de- 
scribed has principally an antiquarian interest, for, 
notwithstanding its early promise, it entirely failed ; in 
a few years only four societies remained from among 
the 700.* This veiy singular fact has been ascribed 
to various causes. I think none exercised a more 
powerful effect than the general inilation produced by 
the establishment of Labour Exchanges ; but besides 
this there were many others. When the co-operatora 
entered into competition with the retailers they under- 
took a very perilous task ; it was impossible that they 
could possess cither the same skill iu purchasing or 
the same art of selling, neither could they expect that 
a manager would be distinguished by the zeal of a 
principal. Indeed, we hear that many of the managers 
had not even. the necessary qualification of honesty; 
the defective state of the law favoured the criminal, for 
prosecution was either impossible or very expensive. 
The advantages the co-operators possessed they ulti- 
mately conceded ; they were tempted to abandon the 
ready-money system, and to open credit accoanta. 
This was frequently the cause of severe embarrassment, 
and to this source the failure of the Brighton Society 
is ascribed ; Lady Noel Byron came to their assistance 
with £i(00 ; but it was of no avail, and the Pioneers of 
1S28 passed away. There is an interesting account 
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on record of the failure at Manchester; it probably 
affords a faithful picture of many others : — 

"We have already," said Mr. Rigbyj "made an ex- 
periment of the institution of provision stores upon 
the common joint-stock principle, but they have not 
been productive of any advantage. In consequence of 
the overwhelming competition of the capitalists, who 
are enabled to purchase large stocks at less tlian their 
original cost, we were obliged to act npon a very con- 
fined plan. In the first place, we were obliged, from 
want of capital, to establish our stores in small lanes 
or back streets ; and in the second place, we wore ob- 
liged to confine our sales entirely to cash exchanges. 
These two circumstances subjected ns to very great 
disadvantages, tlie former as regards the respectability, 
and consequently the attraction of our establishment, 
and the second in some measure defeated the very end 
of these establishments, via. the interest of the poor, 
for if any of our friends were thrown out of employ- 
ment then we were their friends no longer; there was 
no credit allowed in the establishment, so that at tho 
very time when they stood most in need of assistance 
we were compelled to refuse it. You may well imagine 
that this was done with very great regret and reluctance 
on cur part, but in doing so we consulted only our own 
abilities and the general good. At length the clamour 
arose about the cruelty of this law against credit ii 
dealings with the members of the Society ; we could 
not resist it, and after consulting together we agreed 
to allow credit to every member to tho fidl amount of 
Lis subscriptions ; this, however, proved eventually thi 
dissolution of our Society, and after two years, when 
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periiaps, never have laid the fonndation of their 
splendid success had the tradition not come down to 
thera ; they began as their predecessors had begun ; 

two Tears before i( was diacovered that itwBS not the Gnt paper bearing 
tlmt name. iS. Emile Laurent in hiii great work, 'Le PaiipiirisiDe eties 
ABsoiriftliDns de Prcfojanoo,' romflrka tliut the first eooperatiTe society 
in Englnnd was founded id 1795, and tlie BECond in 1635 i the third 
dat«e, be sajs, from 18i2, and Snail; Rochdale from 1844 (rol. ii. p. 
492, note). In France the Qrat co-nparatiTe sooietj- of diatribiition, 
called ' CaiBse du. Fain,' appears to fauve been fDimded at Queb wilier, 
it] Alsace, in 1832 (DiitoI, ' Societes de Consommation,' p. 13). The 
Society at Tillebois (Ain) baa generally been regarded aa tbe utcond, 
butit waB not for distribution but far production (see Floturd, 'Mouve- 
ment Co-opfiratif,' p. 313). Tliej cannot, bowsTer, be said to have ao- 
quirfid Bnj imporlnnco before 1848, when the Societe de Beauregard 
stimulated tbs movement. They were for the most part Bllinguished 
again in 1851 ; tlipj were gennrallj tainted with Socialism, and incurred 
tlie displeasure of the Emperor. Becetitlj the law has been modified 
in their favour, and hopes are enterl-ained that their future proKress will 
not again be intornipted. In Ocrmanj the idea appears to have come 
&am England, and to hare been introduced by M. Huber (Sciiiguerlet, 
'Les Banquea du Peuple,' p. 22). In Tlolythe movement is quite recent, 
and due principally to M. Tlgano. In France, M. Bnchcz has the i-redit 
of having introduoed Socift^ de Froduetion ; the first was an association 
of ribbon-wettTors begun in 1831 ; the ' Bijoutierg en Dore,' founded in 
1834, exists to this da; (Simon, 'Le Travail,' p. 333). In 1850 M. 
Schulie-Delitisch opened hia first credit bank Bt Eulenbourg (Sein- 
guerlet, p. 129) ; the system reached France in 135B \ tlie firat bank 
was established by M. Barrier at Lyons (Flotard, p. 217) -, the first in 
Paris is due to H. Engelman, and dat^s from 1857 (Simon, op. cil, p. 
309} ; the ' Society de Cr&iit au Travail ' dates from 1S03 (Lamsint, op. 
cU, ToL ii. p. 515) ; it has unfortunately failed (Journal des £oon., Jan. 
1869, p. 132) ; the ' Caiaae des Aasociationa Co-operativea ' was founded 
in 1S66 under Imperial patronage, the Emperor Bubscribing 500,000 
francs ('Manchester Co-operator," toI. vii. p. 72). This form of co- 
operation eitenda from the north of Russia to every part of Europe, 
and even to Egypt (Seingucrlut, p. 148 ; Laurent, vol. ii. p. 512, note) i it 
baa not made way in England. In America co-operntion is principally 
directed to building houses and clearing gardens (E, Frignet, Hist, de 
I'ABsociation, p. 378) ; tbey are called " Uomealead Asaociations." 
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the same social renovation wliicli haA animated the 
one was the source of the inspiration of the other. As 
a writer has justly remarked,* the co-operative move- 
ment woultl never have spread throughout England, 
had the saving of a few pence been all it had proposed 
to effect .+ 

The early co-operative movement had attained ita 
greatest success in 1832. We have already seen that 
in that year there were 700 societies established 
throughout the country, of which 40 were in London. J 
Bnt as yet the principle had been limited in ita success 
to mercantile transactions ; the socialist scheme at 
Orbiston had been dissolved ; the Exeter community 

• Emile LEinrent, ' Le PttupBi-israfi,' lol. ii p. 487. 

t Mr. Hnljoake ['Co-operation in Buchi^ale,' p. 10} culls theBoohdole 
weavpfB the " communiBlio, teetotal, politicnl oo-operatora." The last 
of these objectionable ikdjettivoa lo be gat rid of appean to have been 
'' leetotal," and notiritliataiidirig tlie despair ie has excited among tha 
adt0CBt«B of temperance, I am glad to Qnd that the pioneera at Rochdale 
hare rerantlj entered on the malting trade (' ManchoaMr Co-aperator,' 
vol. viii. p. 673). It nould be a source of regret if a movemeut that 
bears tha impreaa of uniTi-realitj, Iha oomraencemeot of an indualriaJ 
revolution aqnal in importance to an^ tliat bare prec«lod it, ahould be 
limited in its action by the indiscmtt zeal of Puritanical Reformers. 
Iliia misforlnne hue not been coaSned to Kugknil. In Holland the 
Credit AsaociatioDB arc prohibited from aaaiating the retailors of apirita 
(E. Seinguerlet, > Les Banquet du Peuple,' p. 153). In France some of 
the Society do Sacourg Mutuels oblige their members t-o refrain froin 
entering! either a cafe or a publio-houae (Emtle Laurent, ' La FaupSrion^' 
Tol. ii, p. 14); others itnpoee aerere duties upon them, especisllj lisitiiig 
the aick, Thia boa been found ao onerous that some societies in Bor- 
deaux and Parin paj persons epecin% for the purpose (Hubbard, 'Sodfte* 
de Pr^Tojance,' p. 45). The societies eatublished among >romeD riait 
unchastitj with the same aereritj ; a member is excluded if convicted of 
lasi'.V ill llii-' rL'i^pect {Hubbard, op. ril. p. 25), 

'Co-openitor' (Manchester), vol. iv. p. 146; ' Cris 
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had liardlj existed; in the vicinity of Brightoii, in- 
deedj a farm had been cultivated upon the co-operative 
principle, but it waa soon to ahare in the disaster of 
the parent society ; I know not what befell the esta- 
blishment near Wigan, with iln extensive machinery. 
But in 18!10, Mr. Guvrlon, of Aasington HaU, in 
Suffolk, began an agricultural experiment that has 
achieved remarkable success ; for a long time it re- 
mained almost unknown, but latterly it has acquired 
a wide and well-merited celebrity. Mr. Gurdon would 
probably disclaim any sympathy for Socialism, but 
perhaps it is not going too far to assert, tiat if it had 
not been for the Pounder of Socialism the experiment 
at Aasington would never liave been made, for it dates 
from a period when co-operation attracted very general 
attention, a movement that owed its impetus, if not 
its origin, to the principles Mr. Owen had advocated. 

" Selecting sixty acres of land of medium quality, 
furnished with a rough but not unsuitable homestead, 
Mr. Gurdon formed his little company of shareholders, 
all of them taken from tho class of farm labourers, to 
which he gave the name of the Assington Co-operative 
Agricultural Society."* The shares were £.3 each, and 
no one is permitted to hold more than one ; at first the 
number of members was fifteen, but it afterwards rose 
to twenty-one ; the quantity of land was also increased 
from 60 to 120 acres. Mr. Gurdon advanced £400 on 
loan, without interest, receiving a deposit of £2 from 
each member, as a personal guarantee. The society 
agreed to pay a rent of £200 a year, and also tho 
tithes, rates, and taxes ; yet it prospered so well that 
* Rev. J.li'rMer'a Report, Agricultural Commieuon, [lart i. p. 4T- 
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in ten years it had repaid tlie loan of £400 ; besides 
this, the fiirm was well stocked, and the shares of £3 
had risen in value to £50. The company ia managed 
by a committee of four, two niiw membera being 
chosen by ballot every year ; bat the practical direction 
reata with the bailiff, who receiv'ea Is, a week beyond 
the usual wages ; the farm is worked by five men and 
two or three boys ; they need not necessarily be co- 
Oporators, but if a co-oporator is in want of work he 
receives the preference. The profits of the concern 
are divided equally among all the membera; if one of 
them falls into distress, he can have a loan at five per 
cent, up to half the current value of his share. The 
farm is intended only for the benefit of the poor of tlio 
parish, accordingly no one else is eligible; and if a 
member goes to reside three miles awny, be must 
dispose of hia share; the new member must be ap- 
proved of by the landlord and pay £5 down ; he is 
charged five per cent, upon the balance due until the 
whole of the value of hia share has been paid. Such 
has been the success of this experiment, that Mr, 
Gurdon has since extended it. Two aocietiea now 
exist, consisting of fifty-five members, who cultivate 
33ti acres, for which they pay a rent of £525 a year.* 

The advantages resulting from this experiment are 
manifold : the condition of the labourer has been im- 
proved ; instead of eating dry bread, he can indulge in 
bacon ; not alone this, for a stimulus has been created, 
and a means afforded for the profitable investment of 
hard-earned savings. The labourer lias acquired an 
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interest in the land and a stake in the country ; he is 
removed from discontent, and can no more be iuflamed 
by agitation ; he is tanght business habits, and leama 
to value education ; a premium has been set upon hon- 
estrf and good conduct, for by the terms of agreement 
the share is forfeited if its holder is convicted of a crime; 
at his death he leaves a provision for hia widow, and 
an inheritance for his children.* The result is, tnat 
the members are picked men, and the farm itself suffi- 
ciently proves that such is the case. Mr. Gurdon as- 
sures us that no part of his estate is so well cultivated. f 
" The only objections of any force that have been 
taken to it " (writes Mr. Fraser in his admirable re- 
port) "were that of Mr, Hedges, that if the system 
became general it would extinguish the tenant-farmer 
class ; and that of Mr. Maud, that the tenant-farmer 
class being extinguished, there would be a chasm in 
our social, and particularly in our parochial system, 
that would be difficult to bridge over ; but these 
objections, though theoretically forcible, may be prac- 
tically disregarded." J Still the system is not free 
from objection ; the effect it produces corresponds to 

• There are Htb widows 
bands' sliaro, and with tlie 
{' Co-operator," toI. vi. p. 67.) 

t Jhid. voL iii. p. 147. 

J 1 cannot approcinto some of the advantnges, nor can I be dia- 
oouraged bj some of tb.e diaadTiuitages mentioned b; Mr. Maud (nee 
his latter to Mr. Froaer, A^cuitural CotnmigBioii, app, part ii. p. 189) ; 
amoDg die fonner, ha includes tLe temdency the bjb(«iii haa to "at- 
Ucb the labourer to hia parish." !Now the labourer la not likelj 
to quit the parifb unleaa by doing bo he can betti^r his condition ; his 
migratoiy propeueities hare therefore a teudenc}' to raise wages ; I know 
that high wagus are not agreeable to gentlemen fcnnors, or to the 
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the allotment system. The fifty-five members, besides 
receiving the ordinary wages of the country, enjoy a 
share in the profits of a farm ; now this may act in 
two ways; the fortunate labourer may improve his 
standard of living, he will thereby increase the com- 
forts of himself and his family, and he will excite the 
emulation of others to aspire to the same condition 
or it is possible to imagine the fifty-five members 
.coming into competition with others who do not pos- 
sesa the same advantages, the associate labourers conld 
accept wages upon which another man would atarre, 
they accordingly receive employment, and the others 
are compelled to forego the necessaries of life, or to 
look to the parish for a subvention that will place 
them upon an equality with their rivals. The tmth 
is, Mr. Gordon's co-operative farm, while it possesses 
many advantages peculiarly its own, is liable to most 
of the objections that attend every scheme for artifi- 
cially raising wages, whether the assistance comes 
from the pansh, from the allotment system, or from 
the benevolent exertions of a high-minded gentleman, 
the result in the end must be the same ; unless the 
standard of hying keeps pace with the improvement. 



tenanta of glebes, hut tliej a 
labourer ] and oi the class to 
numerona, he should claim tho 
(he patj-iarcbol sjetem is the tu 



e decidedly to the advanlsge of the 
fhioli he belongs is by 6r the moat 
first coiiaideration. I am aware that 
<Bt poetiisl, but, hke most poetry, its 
realized in the fature. 



Mr. Maud considers that it woidd bo a great calamity if the farmer 
clasa were to be replaced by aeaouiatioiia of labourers. He appesTB to 
ponsider that the agricultural coramunity must be neceasarily divided 
into two classes : paupec-labourers on tho ouo hand, and (en ant-farmers 
and proprietors on the other ; the spti'ial dutj of the kttor being to 
f uf poor-ratea and to aubscribe to charitiee. 
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the consequence will entail more of diaaster thac bene- 
fit. If a reform is to be effected throngli co-operative 
farms, the change cannot end with a compromisBj but 
must amount to a revolution. The ambition of a co- 
operator must not he limited to the acquisition of a 
share that will add a mite to his wages; he must 
aspire to extend his agricultural interests till he can 
withdraw altogether fi'om the class to which he be- 
longed, till as an associate farmer he is entirely in- 
dependent of the wages of labour. The chief impor- 
tance of the experiment at Assington is, that it haa 
established, through the success of a long series of 
years, that co-operative farming is possible; it remains 
for a future experiment to give to the measure a more 
perfect development.* 

In the following year (1831) a commonity was 
formed on the property of Mr. Vandeleur, in the 
county of Clare ; that gentleman happened to be in 
Dublin when Mr. Owen delivered his memorable 
lectures, and he became a zealous convert; he did 
not at first change the disposition of his property, 
but at length an incident peculiar to Irish life in- 
duced him to do so ; his steward had been murdered; 
he himself had been obliged to quit the country, under 
the protection of an armed force ; the entire country 
was in possession of lawless factions — Terry-Alts, 

" A oo-opoFHtive form is said to ha,Te eii^ted for upnnrdB of sixty 
yean in Gkn 3p«dn, InTDrnesa-shire ; eiitecti farmera joined in thd 
purchase of 30O0 sheep, unci rented in common s large tract of moun- 
tain land ; thaj each pOBsoaa one horse nnd fonr milch cow>, and they 
unite in the various operntionB connected with ths coDcel 
Kitti remarkable succeae, and a share whtrn sold ranges in vslne from 
£250 to £300. (' Maocheiter Co-operator,' vol. liii. p. 666.) 

It 2 
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White Feet, Black Feet, and others, overrode the 
feebleness of tlie law, and reduced society to anarchy. 
Such were the unfavourable circumBtftnces under which 
the new experiment was begun. Mr. Vandelenr'B 
confidence in the New Ideas was tinboanded; ti^e 
event fully Justified hia expeetationa. 

The farm of Ralahine consisted of 622 acres ; the 
members of the ojuimunity were elected by ballot from 
among the peasants, subject to .Mr, Vandfleur's ap- 
proval ; the goveriiment was patriarchal; the pro- 
prietor retaiued the ."iglit of summary dismissal, which, 
however, he never had occasion to exercise ; the busi- 
ness of the farm was regulated by a committee elected 
by ballot; it assembled every evening, and appointed 
to each man his work for the following day; no inequality 
existed ; the domestic ofbces usually performed by 
servants were discharged by all the members who were 
under seventeen years of age ; from that period they 
were treated as adults, and enjoyed an equal share in 
the division of the profits. 

The members were paid the usual wages of the 
country, 8d. a day to men and bd. to women ; the sum 
thus advanced was repaid to the landlord, who also re- 
ceived £700 a year rent, and £200 a year interest on 
the working capital, the stock, farm implements, etc. 

Besides the division of the profits, the members 
enjoyed other advantages ; a store was established 
similar to the one at New Lanark, from whence goods 
were obtained free from retailers* extortion ; the com- 
munity hvod at the same table, and considerable eoo- 
i thereby effected ; much care was bestowed 
^ncation of the children ; it is remarkable that 
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the scliool waa conducted upon purely secular prin- 
ciples ; tho opinions of the lady who taught in it, pro- 
bably, diverged as widely from Protestantism as from 
Catholicism ; yet, with one exception, her labours were 
very highly valued by the parents. 

We are not informed how it was intended to convert 
this purely co-operative farm into a community by the 
acquisition of a common capital ; we are assured, 
however, that such was the ultimate object ;* so far 
as it went no doubt can be entertained of its success ; 
the people continued to be industrious, they acquired 
peaceful habits — they clearly perceived the advantages 
they enjoyed, and they were grateful for them ; they 
had to renounce some habits to which they were long 
accustomed ; neither smoking nor spirituous liquors 
were permitted on the estate. 

The experiment was successfully carried on for three 
years and a half; it was then terminated by no fault 
in its organization ; Mr. Vandeleur, the proprietor, was 
unhappily addicted to the exciting pleasures of gam- 
bling, and the whole of his property, Ralahino amongst 
the rest, had to be sold ; thus an institution that had 
triumphed over Celtic violence waa finally annihi- 
lated by Saxon law. 

The future historian of this century may have reason 
to regard the origin of co-operation with more interest 
than the Crimean war, or the expedition to Abyssinia ; 
the movement that began in England in the very 
humble manner I have described has since then spread 
throughout the whole of Europe, and it promises to 
afford a solution of one of the most momentous ques- 
• 'Nelr Morel World," toI. iii. p. 67, 
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tions of the day ; for it is erident that another revola- 
tiou in labour remains to bo achieved eqoal in tnagni- 
I tudo to the eni&iicipatioa tt lias alivady accomplished 
I'rom Blaverj- and serfdom ; the restrictions imposed bj 
guilds, the violence of trade orgautzations, the various 
systems of Socialism offer no solution of the problem ; 
they are all alike condemned by the spirit of the age, 
that refuses to legalize a despotism. Free compeCitioa 
is the life of commerce, as firee speech is the life of 
hberty ; it is this that gives such pecnliar interest to 
co-operation, for it imposes no restrictions ; it iavades 
no rights ; it is based upon self-denial — it prospers by 
prudence ; it cannot exist without intelligence ; it is 
ruined by dishonesty ; it will, therefore, extond as 
knowledge and virtue increase among the people, and 
when alone they are prepared for prosperity they wiD 
find it within their grasp ; for the power that is ac- 
quired bv association can rival the laigest fortunes ; 
and as each workman is also a member, he derives the 
advant^e of a untoa between capital and laboor ; it is 
in this direcrion, through long years to come, tliat 
society must tend, before the existing gulf that sepa- 
ratee the master &om the man can be bridged. We 
cannot doubt that there is a solution of every difficulty, 
and a cure for every disease; let us hope that co-ope- 
ration may assist the triumph of trade over the diffi- 
culties that beset it, and help to rtmove the canker 
that almost threatens its existence; above all, let as 
hope that co-operstioo will contribute to remove Ute 
povertT that so heavily oppresses the people, erei 
the moat prosperous countries ; and that it will accei»- 
nte their progress towards the high destiny that awaits 
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or error, or fear of mso, can alone 
ind tiiiserj." — Sobert Ovren. 

We have already seen that Mr. Owen rejected the 
theological doctrine of the essential depravity of manj 
and in consequence he shared none of the despair that 
cannot fail to attach to those who adopt that view. 
He conaidered that human nature was equally free 
from any tendency to evil or to good ;* but so far as 
such a tendency might be held to exist, he maintained 
that it waa upon the side of virtue. Looking upon 
character, therefore, in its origin, as nearly if not 
wholly passive, he asserted that the circumstances 
under which it ia formed must determine its nature. 
In confirmation of this opinion he pointed to the simi- 
larity that exists among men of the same nation, and 
he showed how impossible it would be for a Europear 

• " Each individusl is so organized Umt, when young, ha maj bi 
trained U> acquiro injuriooi habiW only, or beneficial liabita only, or i 
mixture of bolh." (' Biwk o! the Sew Moral World," pt. i, p. 37.) 
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to adopt the habite of an Asiatic. But in the same 
conntry there ia abundant evidence in favour of a 
lar coiiclnsion. The various classes of society have 
each their clmracteristics, and upon an accident of 
birth will therefore chiefly depend the peculiar type 
the child will eventually assume. From these positions 




i advanced to two conclusions of much importance : 
the-ftrat waa~ that, as tHe whole of tHat cnnoua com- 
pSiiJid generally c aHed^c haracter de pends wholl y n pon / 
BMernal-CifCHmsEanceB/ it is equally unjust to praise or 
to blame; that, in fact, the individual ia an irrespon- 
sible agent. The second waajjiat, up"STr the sam g-as- 
sumpfTon, it is perfectly possible to determine belore- 
haudthe exact chiiracter esioh child or geoeration, will 
receive. Placed in circumstances favourable to the 
development of a particular disposition, that disposi- 
tion will he inevitably produced.* From the firat of 
these cottcluaiona some very remarkable consequences 
followed. It became evidentthat all religions were 
False, in so far as they assumed the respotisibillty of 
man; that all punishments were unjust, inasmuch as 
they infer that the agent could have avoided the act 
for which ho is condemned. Hence the retribution of 
Heaven and of society are equally indefensible, FKim 
the second he inferred the paramount duty of govern- 
ments to take such measures as would place all future 
generations in the position most favourable to the 
growth of virtue. Nor did he deem such a task be- 
yond their power. The vast organization that ia main- 

I poeaeaii," aaid Mr. Oneo, " tbo knowledge nhiuh, if acted upon, 
anufaotiire characters f&r auperior to anj posseaeed bj an; indi- 
yidual otbt yet born," (' New Moral World," voL t. p. 339.) 
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taincd for the repression of crime is wholly useless, 
and the powera with which it is endowed are of ques- 
tionable morality ; but if the efforts that are now so 
uselessly squandered in this direction were applied, 
upon a similar scale, for the formation of a rational 
, character, and for the removal of those circumstances 
that most predispose to vice, there can be no doubt 
that society would be eventually relieved from a con- 
dition that is not inherent in its essence, but a mere 
disease proceeding in the main from ignorance. Mr, 
Owen was accustomed to adduce his own success at 
New Lanark in proof of what might be effected by a 
judicious combination of circumstances. It is true 
that little but confusion resulted from the experiment 
at New Harmony, but the failm-e may be amply ac- 
counted for by the disorderly elements of which it was 
composed. 

Having explained these fundamental principles, it 
became necessary to show in what manner the cure 
could be most readily effected ; and the first step to be 
taken in this direction was to discover the causes that 
are now actively engaged in producing vice. Now, 
the most prominent of these are ignorance, poverty, 
iind competition. Ignorance is not merely an evil 
from the superstitions it tends to foster, but it is also 
the leading cause of inequality among men. It will, 
therefore, be a part of the new system to give to all 
precisely the same education. Not alone this, for in 
the communities of the fiiture all will be educated to- 
gether ; for so long as inequalities are permitted to 
exist between child and child, so long will they con- 
tinue to exist between man and man. But when all the 
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members of the commauity have been subjected from 
infoBcf to the same influences, and brought ap in con- 
stant association with one another, the diSereoces of 
rank, tastes, and habits, that now introduce so much 
division and discord, will entirely cease. So fiir as 
there may be any original difference of temperanvent 
between men, it will also be reduced when breeding 
proceeds npou scientific principles. Now the assimila- 
tion of character is the first condition of saccess ; 
without it, all other attempts that may be made most 
prove abortive. Accordingly, we find that Mr. Owen 
discouraged at New Harmony, and upon other occa- 
Bions, the precipitate zeal of his followers, who w^ere 
disposed to adopt community -Ufe before they had 
passed through the preliminary stage of education. 

We have already seen the nature of the remedy Mr. 
Owen proposed for poverty and competition. We have 
seen how his theory of socialism was in its origin little 
more than the development of a pauper farm, ho as to 
include every class in society ; the elaborate division 
into ranks, classified according to wealth, and the sub- 
division of each rank according to religious faith and 
political opinion, was not to be a permanent feature in 
the measure. It was intended only as a temporary 
means of conciliating existing prejudices. The new- 
system of education wotdd, in the course of a single 
generation, render all such provisions unnecessary, for 
it would introduce a perfect uniformity both of rank 
and opinion. J^ature has defined the only true in- 
equality that can justly exist ; it is the inequa lity p ro- 
ceeding from age. The "New Moral World" will, 
therefore, be organized upon that principle. All will* 
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iu the course of their lives, be called upon to perform 
every function, from the humblest domestic duties to 
the most difficult operations of government. Life to 
the age of thirty will be divided into periods of 
five years each. The two iirst will be devoted to the 
formation of character and the useful branches of 
education. At seven each child will begin to assist 
in domestic matters, and in such out-door porsoits 
as may be suited to its strength and advantageous 
to its health. They will be directed and aided by 
children from ten to twelve, at which latter age they 
would cease to be occupied with the domestic duties 
now confided to servants, and would enter upon the 
more important labour of life. From twelve to twenty- 
five every one will be engaged iu the production of 
wealth. It appears hardly possible that all can be 
occupied successively or simultaneously upon every 
division of labour; but care will be taken that the 
occupations shall be sufficiently diversified to secure 
perfect health and sufficient repose to all. As each 
community will have no object but to supply a simple 
abundance to its members, the grinding toil with which 
we are familiar in old society will have no existence. 
During the years devoted to the production of wealth 
there will, therefore, be ample time for practising the 
most useful form of education, that of instructing others. 
At twenty-five the citizen of the New Moral World 
will emerge from the business of life to enjoy its 
pleasures. His character will have been carefully 
formed ; his youth will have been usefully employed : 
mot be doubted that his remaining years will be 
spent in a manner agreeable to himself and highly 
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profitable to mankind. The duties he will have to per- 
form to his coramunity will occupy but a very gmall 
portion of his time. Till thirty he will act as guardian 
of the wealth that has beon created. From thirty to 
forty he will be a member of the Council of Govern- 
ment, and direct the operations of the colony ; from 
forty to sixty he will be employed on such foreign 
affairs as may arise. He will carry hia knowledge and 
experience to the ends of the earth j he will unite the 
most distant colonies together by the friendship his 
presence will excite.* 

The reader will perceive how much the complex 
operations of old society will be simplified. The evil 
that reigns in great cities will cease, for they will be 
delivered over to desolation, The population of the 
New Moral World will be scattered throughout the 
country in communities, each community including 
from 600 to 8000 persons. They will all be founded 
upon agriculture. Machinery and manufactures will 
be judiciously introduced to lighten the burden of 
labour and increase the conveniences of life. But each 
colony will bo mainly self-supporting. The great oc- 
cupation of traffic and exchange will be nearly, if not 
entirely, suspended. Commercial enterprise that unites 
the most distant shores will cease, for the evil passions 
that impart to it its life will no longer exist, f Private 
property will be abolished ; the lust of gain, the envious 

■ ' Book of the New Moral World,' pt. t. 

f So completely did Ur. Owen contemplDita the total cewatian of 
Dommerce and tde resalution of society into self-aupporting ooloniea, 
tlmt he anticipHtod h time when no mediuni of eiohanga would bo 
required. [See 'Book of tlie New Moral World,' pt. ii. p. 26.] Tha 
labour exchanges wore oalj " an intermodiste atep." Ibid. p. 28. 
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spirit of rivalry, the demon of competition, witli the 
other horrors of old society ; its licentious luxury, its 
long catalogue of miseries, will entirely disappear. Not 
alone this, for the productive resources of society will 
be greatlv augmented, inasmuch as large classes of 
useless consumers will be abolished. The priesthood, 
for example, will vanish with the superstitions they 
have created. The unhealthy conditions excited by 
large townSj and the vices of the old immoral world 
will be so effectually removed that physicians will be 
no longer required. Hostile feelings will be so com- 
pletely subdued, through a belief in fatalism, that neither 
an armed force nor any officers of law will continue to 
exist; besides this, the numerous class of middlemen, 
shopkeepers, and others, who are engaged in distri- 
buting wealth, will be entirely superseded by the new 
organization of self-supporting colonies. Thus, the 
whole force of society will be directed exclusively to 
productive labour. 

White Mr. Owen proposed to effect these startling 
changes in the present organization of society, he 
maintained also that it was necessary to carry reform 
into the domestic relations. The communistic life he 
contemplated would effectually destroy the selfishprivacy 
of families. The men of the New Moral World would 
live in pubhc ; their food would be eaten at public 
tables ; separate houses would be replaced by huge 
dormitories. For individuals and families private pro- 
perty would have no existence ; each person would be- 
come a part of a colony ; all would share alike in the 
common wealth the fruit of the common labour. As 
women would enjoy precisely the same rights as men. 
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their position would be, of course, completely iiidepdi1> 
dent. Cliitdren would belong more propei'ly to the 
community than to their parents. The vast increase 
of productive power, from the entire abolition of nse- 
lesB profeasious and deatructive luxury, would so aag- 
ment the riches of the world, that no pmdential con- 
siderations would be necessary to restrain tJie produc- 
tion of children. The community would, indeed, 
exercise a supervision over the union cf the sexes, so 
as to prohibit the reproduction of disease,* or the mnl- 
tipUcatiou of an inferior race, With this exception, 
every encouragement would be given to early mar- 
riage, as the only safeguard to morality ; and a celibat* 
life would be viewed as "a great ciime, necessarily 
leading to disease of body and mind, and to unnatnral 
thoughts, feelings, and conduct."t Mr. Owen stre- 
naously denounced the monstrous doctrine of a com- 
munity of wives ; at the same time he thought that 
considerable allowance should be made for the muta> 
bility of the affections. He ridiculed the vows that 
are imposed in old society, and which are wholly pow- 
erless to prevent the heart from growing cold, and 
the warmest love from being transformed into bitter 
hate. He maintained that the existing theories re- 
specting chastity and marriage are due to ecclesiastical 

• ' Hew MopbI World,' toI. ii. p. 42. On the principle " no ioferitur 
article will be produetd," perBoiie of bad healtli " will not be allowed to 
propagate Iheir nftturoJ defeola and miHoriBa, in order that bereditary 
evils ma; B|ieedjl; cease to retard tbe happiiiesB of die hiioma race." 

+ ' Lectures on Marriage,' p. 10 ; ' Book of the New Mora! World,' 
pt. i. p. 44. " Celibacy it a rirtue of the priesthood of the world, but 
it is a vice BgaioBt nature ; and I Bslc, aboil nature or tbe priesthood 
prevail?" ('Leotmrea on Marriago,* p. 13.) 
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iufluence, and sliould be completely revolutionized. 
He denied that chastity couldeyerbe initaelf a virtue; 
on the contiury, after the period indicated by natci-e. 
It became, in his estimation, an " unnatural crime." 
He contended that human nature is composed of intellec- 
tual, moral, aud sensual qualities, and that it is neces- 
sary to happiness that they should be all developed, 
and a proper balance introduced among them. He 
did uot regard any oue of the elements of our nature 
as in itself inferior to the rest ; he considered that they 
are all of equal dignity, and contribute in a like degree 
to the attainment of the object of life, which, in his 
opinion, is happiness.* He asserted that a union be- 
tween the sexes can uever be condemned by morality 
unless unhallowed by love.f Marriage he denounced 
as " a spurious chastity," " a Satanic device of the 
priesthood," for it is the source of a double prostitu- 
tion : to it must be ascribed the indissoluble union of 
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* "Tlie Lighesl virtue is that wliich produces the greatest happi- 
neas tliat human nature can eiperience." " All parts of his nature 
are equaUj neceasar; to his happineBK] his phjeicdl propeneitiCB re- 
quire to be &s ruguliirl}' eierciwd a> his intellectuni fucultics, and these 
again as his moral fitehugs ; nod as the health of eaoli part is essen- 
tial to maintain the health of all the other parts, no one portion of human 
nature can be inferior to atiother, because, although composed of uian; 
parts, it is one indiridual whole, and perfect otil;' ia proportion as all 
ilfl parts approach perfection." (' Book of Clia New Moral World,' pt. L 
|i, 55.) " It ia theinmne conduct ofman supposing it right and yirtuaus 
to oppose his onn nature, and wrong and ricious to act in accordance with 
it, that now areales most, if not all, of the diseoaes, Tiees, crinnes, and 
miseries of the human race." (Ibid. pt. iii. p. 26.) 

t It theu became, in his opiiiioo, unohaste, and consequently *' now 
all married pairs, with a yerj few eiceptiona, are living ia a state of 
the most degrading proalitution, enforced upon them b; the human laws 
of marriage." (* Lectures on Uarriage,' 1B41, p. 49.} 
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persons whose sympathieB are alienated, and ' 
existences are thus embittered; to it must also I 
ascribed tbe vice that roigna in society, diffoBiiii 

among a large class the moat atrocious forms of misery 
It is time that we should be relieved from a prostita 
tion tliat corrupts the affections as much as it degrade 
the body. Accordingly, in the New Moral World i 
union will be entered into with due formality, bii 
without the penalty of being irrevocable. When i 
marriage has lasted twelve months, if both partie 
agree to separate, they will bo permitted to do so in 
six months aftor they have given notice of their inteO' 
tion ; if, however, tinly one party entertains each i 
wish, then the separation will be delayed for twelvi 
months longer, and then, upon another application, 
the marriage will be dissolved.* 
y IJiave t hus sought. to give a c omplete ftocounl; of f.ha 

\ / social doctrines-tauglit^by Mr. Owen, in order that tha 
\/ reade r may cleiirly understand the naiure of ^e^pv 

_/^^v..^ ment I have now to describe. 

The failure of New Harmony had not in any wi 
discouraged Mr. Owen, or decreased his confidence in 
the new views. When he returned to England, ha 
lost no time in beginning a course of teaching expla- 
natory of the new system. At first he availed himself 
of the Mechanics' Institution, Southampton Buildings,, 
but a vote of some of the members compelled him to 
desist. He retreated to the Sans Sonci Institution, im 
Leicester Square, and subsequently bought a chapd 
of his own in Burton Street, Burton Crescent. In a 
short time he was enabled to get possession of a lai^e 
• 'Lectiu»» on Mttrrisge,' p. 81). 
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building' in Gray's Inn Road, where lie opened the 
Labour Exchange. He called it the Institution of the 
Industrious Classes, and no psiins were spared to ren- 
der it attractive. To the poor it offered a rofuge from 
their poverty, by loosening for ever "the iron grasp 
of capital ;" to those whose weary lives had never 
tasted happiness it presented a tardy moans of realiz- 
ing the object of existence; and, if there were any 
who loved knowledge rather than peace, there were 
professors of the sciences and lecturers of philosophy 
ever ready to raise more questions than they could an- 
swer. In one part of the building Mr. Owen would 
describe his success at New Lanark, and explain the 
cause of his failure at New Harmony. In another, a 
cler^man might be heard discoursiug on philosophy, 
and exposing the errors of religion. At one time de- 
legates from the co-operative societies assembled from 
every part of the kingdom, to report the progress of a 
movement they little understood ; and in the midst of 
80 much that was fraught with permanent importance 
to mankind, there were others who found in the amuse- 
ment of the hour a source of pleasure more suited to 
their intelligeuce. Asceticism was nu part of the Ra- 
tional Hehgion, and neither its luimdeJ'y liur-its-dis- 
agle^were opposed t o dancmg. It was" the cnstom, 
thereforej inthe eveijing,_to_hold^_social festival, 
rfEere the w orking man and his famil y might enjoy the 

luxury of a baU^ wittmut-., nu in nid anriety, hping "[j^pbH 

mto-the presence of vice. ' 

Nor were those upon whom the new light h ad shone 
indifferent to the fate of others who were still in dark- 
"^esB, — a Missionary Society was organized, and six 
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apoailes went forth to preach in the opi 



an aaaience could be collected . ^' K'heir prin cipal 
Btfttion s, however, were Primroae Hill, Copenhag ea 
Ftel dSf ft "^ yrhito rnniliiiti jloua e. T hey distribnted 
large quantities of tracts gratuitouBly, and sometimes 
sold in one day as many as sixteen dozen copies of tlis 
'Criais,'* Y,et tlie jr ""'•'•"fi'^ yratt not at first trinmphs nt. 
The new views spread slowly, and the brilliaiit hopes 
excited by the labour Exchange were not long un- 
clouded. It was soon beset by the embarrassinentS- 
that shortly afterwards terminated its existence. 
have already seen the ooononiic reasons that made it a 
matter of impossibility for it to accomplish the object. 
it proposed. But its management was attended with 
the ffreatest difficulty, and frequently gave rise to tli« 
moat unpleaaing incidents. The valuatore rarely BHf^B 
fied the producers!, and the latter were sometimei 
obliged to convert their notes into money, in oi'der to'i' 
procure articles that were not to be found in the 
Exchange. In consequence of a quam'el with the" 
pi-oprietor, the Institution had to be removed, ani 
much valuable property was stolen during; the procest 
For a time the profits derived from the commission, fully 
paid the whole outlay upon rent and clerks;^ but as the! 
novelty wore away, the receipts diminished, until at 
length the business was threatened with bankruptcy, 
Strenuous efforts were made to rescue it from the ruin 
that impended ; and the energy with which varioua 
schemes were discussed, gave rise to personal recr 
nations, which the philosophy of circumstances did nob 

• ' New Moral World,' vol. ii. p. 342. 

t For fl limi' the net proiic BuioiiQted to £100 a uioiitli. 
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always appease. At last the evil day arrived, and tlie 
undertakiag perished that was to have effected a 
universal revolution, — that had been declai-ed to be 
" The handwriting on the wall, the balance that would 
weigh the unproductive classeB and find thetn wanting, 
a standard on which is written in burning letters the 
words of Paul, 'unless yf work, neither shall ye eat.'" 
Mr. Owen endeavoured for a time to carry out the 
same system on a much humbler scale in rooms he had 
taken for the purpose in Charlotte Street, and he con- 
tiijUie d to jireaeh^the new goapH^ith untinng zeal m 
Burton Stre e t phagel. He gathered rouii31iifffi'a"EoSy 
of men, mostly in humble positions, but nut on that ac- 
count less enthusiastic disciples. Many schemes were 
])roponnded, aud innumerable societies formed for the 
purpose of removing the poverty by which they were 
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The experience they had derived from the Labour 
Exchange convinced them that under whatever name 
it might be called, capital was essential to production. 
A bank was accordingly established to lend money to 
industrious workmen who could provide security. The 
capital was declared to be " unlimited." It was raised 
in shares of 5«., upon which an intei'est of 4 per cent. 
was to be paid. The bank charged the fixed rate of 5 
per cent, upon its loans. A similar experiment was tried 
in the Potteries. The Labour Bank, as it was called, 
besides a capital derived from £1 shares, had the 
advantage of receiving every week the wages of the 
shareholders, for which it issued not^ea. A co-operative 
store, or trading society, was formed in connection with 
the bank, where the notes were received in exchange 
h2 
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for gond^.* Bat tlipse hanks cnii lay no claim f.n Lav 
discovered the principle of assuciation among btir- 
rnwers from which Buoh reinarkithle results have be^it 
nchiered in Germany, 

The great importance Oven attached to the forma- 
tion of character had given a very considemble impulse 
to edacntion aniung his fitllowers. It was said that 
wherever a co-operative society was establishedi 
school was immediately opened ;+ yet their eSbrttf 
were not iilways successful. A delegate from Man- 
chester declared that wealth was more easily 
tbftn knowledge, and he attributed the failure of mani^ 
societies to the disorganization proceeding fi^m 
ignorance of the members.J 

In London, a body who called themselves " Social 
Reformers." met in the evenings in a coffee-honae for 
"mutnol instruction, and the cultivation of the moral 
feelings ;"§ and in a little while a school was opened 
connection with the Institution in Charlotte Street. 
It was not without some liberal support. One ^ntJe- 
man sent a donation of £500, and offered to add a 
further Bum of £1000 or £2000, if the money was 
judiciously employed. |) 

But nothing short of radical ehanges and excessively 
big words would satisfy Mr. Owen. Accordingly, in 
May 18S3, he once more undertoijik to deno unce ftll^ iTii* 
"existing institutions of society, and to expla in the exa ct 
nature of the millennium of which he was the precursor. 
ITiis time he called his achievi^meiit ""^'I'ha HJ^^„ 



' Criiis," vol. iii. p. 123. t ' Proamihig 

' Crisis,' Tol. iii. p. 58. § l&id. p. a7. 

■5e» Moi»I World/ toI. i. p. ISO. 
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Charta of Social Regfeneration.'** The establishment of 
the " Ee g gnerat jftr Sfipipij " yfjyn the res ult j^_aii3" it 
undertook to exte nd its ra mificationa to the Continent. 
5nmiuii waa''^^efore effected with a "Society~for 
tfniveraal Civilization," which, it appears, existe3Tn~t£e 
Rue Jacob, Paris, But the interest that attaches to 
the " Regeneration Society " arises from the connec- 
tion it established for a time between Socialism and 
Trades Unions. The principlea of Socialism can never 
attract more than a limited number of adherents ; but 
the objects proposed by Trades Unions must command 
nearly universal sympathy. We may indeed dispnte 
the wisdom of the means they adopt ; but no one can 
deny that high wages are not in themselves a good. 
The object of the " Regeneration Society " was not, 
however, circumscribed within such narrow limits ; it 
sought to establish a nnion not between the men alone, 
bnt also between the three claasea of employed, 
employers, and consumers. In defiance of the natural 
law that determines the relation of these classes, it pro- 
posed to introduce an artificial syatem of regulation. 
The conanm.er was to receive "a fair article, at a 
fair price;" the employer was to be satis6ed with 
10 per cent, profit; the hours of labour were to be 
limited to eight, while at the same time, the moat 
ample remuneration would be given.f The Union 
Society nt Sheffield replied to this programme in what 
the ' Times ' called '' one of the most important docu- 
ments that have been given to the public for many 
yeBrs ." It exposes the fallacy of imposing restrictions 



■Criaii," Tol, ii. p. 111. 



uptm labour, and concludes by assuring- Mr. Owa 
tbat lie " will have no followers among the thinkers 
any class."* Although the disputants interchaQf>;e 
some declamatory language, they bad too many syio 
pathiea in common to be entirely separated. I 
thus that Socialists and Unionists might be heard fiwi 
the same platform, advocating their reepective ] 
ciples.t At Salford, the Co-operative Society opens 
a subscription to support a strike, J Jn London, Mi 
Owen was elected the grand master of a Lodge, and li 
permitted the trades to use his lecture ball,^ The 'Cri 
sis' added to its title that of "National Co-operatiW 
Trades Union, and Equitable Exchauge Gazette.' 
The editor, refen-itiK to the formidable organisatioi 
stud to include a million operatives, || warnt-d "the lord 
and lordly commonera to set their house in order ai 
wind up their aflairs." ** Mr. Owen specially chargt 
himself to effect the release of the Dorchester convicts 
but the demonstration that took place upon the oocasioi 
is said to have exercised an unfortumite influence b' 
increasing the severity of the Gkiveniment.tt 

It was natural that the zeal of the Keformers ahonlt 
give rise to much rhetoric. Their speeches were eith« 
exceedingly violent or very dull, and as Mr. Owei 
usually occupied the chair, his patience became i 
sorely taxed that he was induced to exclude speeclii* 
fying from his picture ofthemillenniuni.JJ No subject 
escaped their violence ; religion, however, wasj perhaps 



• ' Criais,' vol. iii. p. 187. 
§ 'New Moral World,' toI, i 



+ Ibid. p. 58. J /iid. p. 191. 
p. 403. II 'CrisiVvol. iii. p. 19 

'• lUd. p. 214. tt Ibid. p. 253. 

It 'Book of tbB New Moml World ' pt. \i. p. 70. 
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the favourite theme. It ia needless to say that it was 
totally annihilated; ab least, once every evening. It 
could not, of course, be expected that the ardour of 
the social reformers altogether escaped a political bias. 
A Mr. Savage declaimed against the classes who "mis- 
rule and misgovern," and argued, from the prevalence 
of distress, that the Government was incompetent to 
its task, Mr, Owen urged the necessity for a " Charter 
of the Rights of Humanity," by which he proposed to 
raise the whole revenue by a graduated property tax ; 
to abolish the Chiirch Establishment, to organize a 
system of national employment and universal edncatiou, 
— to estabbah free trade and liberty of speech. Besides 
these measures, he proposed that war ahould cease, and 
international differences be arranged exclusively by a 
congress, and that a union be still further cemented 
between foreign countries by the adoption of a common 
language.* Upon another occasion, he demanded that 
a place ahould be conceded to the people in the third 
estate of the realm, otherwise, he threatened that they 
should create a fourth estate for them solve s.f He 
spoke with, compassion of the " poor sovereigns, who 
are generally the victims of their unnatural stations," 
and who are thereby reduced to a deplorable condi- 
tion, being " idiotic, foolish, insane, or mad, or some 
compound of these qualities." But the aristocracy 
he denounced as " the enemies of the human race ;" 
for " they first rob the people of all their rightful in- 
heritance." and continue to retain possession of the 
laud, " although, in strict justice, it bolongs in per- 

• 'Crisis,' vol. iii. p. gl9. t 'I'rf. p- 253. 



petaity to tlio people."* But, energetic as this 1 
^age may appear to the ordinary reader, it is tame i 
comparison to tlie indignant fury with which 
alludes to prifsi8 and soldiers, persons who " mysb 
and dignify ignorance, plunder and murder." He pi 
uiitted Feargns O'Connor to hold a radical meeting: 
the Social Institution, and the editor of the ' New Ma| 
World ' declares that the ballot, annual parliamenl 
and universal suffrage, "arc so natunvl and just, 8 
no reasonable, that their non-existence serves to prff 
how unnatural, unjust, and unreasonable is the cone 
tion in which the great mass of the population of tb 
country is still held by the dominant power in ! 
State."t And yet, notwithstanding the frank avow 
of such opinions, neither Mr. Owen nor his follow 
wei'e political agitators. Their object was so completdl 
to revolutionize the whole constitution of society, thj 
a mere reform of existing institutions appeared to tho^ 
of trifling importance. Accordingly, when the j 
under other leaders rose to claim their charter of rigl 
and to menace the Government, the Socialists ( 
alnof &^m the movement, with some expression of o 
tempt for such paltry agitation. Tliey had, indeed 
by that time, assumed the worst form of an ecclesiastic^ 
organization ; and, as is customary in such cases, tl 
were so intent upon denouncing " the old immt 
world," that they could have no sympathy for 
various questions by which it was agitated. This i 
phase of Socialism properly dates from May, 18 
" The Association of all Classes of all Nations,"J wh 

• ' Ne« Moral World,' vol. ii. p. 11. t ^i'*''- '"l- '■ P- US 

t Hid. rol. i. p. 317. 
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was then formed, waa by no means so comprehensive 
as its name indicates. Bach candidate had to pass 
through a severe probation before he was admitted to 
the privilege of raeiiibership. He had in the first place 
to attend weekly lectures at the Institution for three 
months, and then to pass an examination in the principles 
of Mr, Owen's, or, as it waa called, the rational system; 
he had to declare his belief in the doctrines of the new 
faith ; he had to protest his readiness to sacrifice his 
personal ambition to the furtherance of the great cause, 
and, if required, to enter into community at the bidding 
of his master. He had then to bo elected by ballot 
into the lowest class of membevship. The society was 
divided into three classes, and before the member wan 
admitted into the highest, be had to pass at each step 
through a probation of six months and an election by 
ballot. He then enjoyed the privilege of being called 
a brother. Every year there waa a "bniiot of continu- 
ance." The government of the society waa entirely 
patriarchal.* Mr. Owen, who, of course, was at the 
head, received the title of " Our Social Father." f 

One of the objects of tliis society was to collect sub- 
scriptions from the members for the purpose of paying 
missionaries to traverse the country in all directions, 
to diffuse a knowledge of the Social System. It was 
also intended to try an experiment upon land, and 
with this view a Community Fund was formed, and 
supported by snLscriptions of Sd. a week. Mr. Owen 



. VM deflnod as "patenml and one of onity, to b 
■jiirit of kindneeii under liiu guidaui:« of ivusoii." 
World,' rol. iii. p. 362,) 

t nid, »ol. L p. 14B; rol. ii. p. 2B1. 
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had calculated that £250,(100 was the lowest amouut 
upon which an esperiment could be atteni[>ted. It, 
was necesBary, therefore, to find the meaiiB of increa^- 
iiig the revenue of the swiety, aud recourse was had 
to the old co-operative principle. A store was aocurd- 
iogly opened for the sale of tea and groceries, iu John 
Street, Tottenham Court Road. It is stated that, of 
the nuratirous societiea that had sprung up in. Liondon 
a few years before, not one now remained; still, the 
new store flourished for a time, and was subsequently 
enrolled under the Friendly Societiea Act. Notwith- 
standing the care that was taken in the selection of 
members, and the zeal with which they were animated, 
the cause made for a time but little progress, A con- 
gress was held once every year, to afford the leading 
members an opportunity for deliberating upon the affairs 
of the society. At the first, but one delegate catne from 
the country ; he was sent from Manchester, where the 
new views had already obtained many converts.* When, 
however, the second congress assembled, in May, 1837, 
it was found that che principal manufacturing towns 
were represented. Amongat others, we hear of dele- 
gates from Liverpool, Manchester, Bulton, Salford, 
Halifax, and Huddersiield ; letters were also read from 
friends at Birmingham, Bristol, New York, and many 
other places. t Thus the Charlotte Street lastiti^t' ou 
rapidly became tlTe centre of a vast organizatioiU-ga.-_ 
vemed by a Central Board, and estending throughoafc 
every part of the kingdom. Its missionaries received 
salarieB of from £80 to £100.f They were mm of 
• ' New Moral World,' vol. riii. p. 2. f ^^i''- toI. iii. p 317, 
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iju mbleon p ;Lnand not Y PryrRpnpi? pfliipni.in>^j Jjut their 
aeiil was niibounded, Mr. Alesander Campbell was 
one of the most enterpriaing ; ho had begiia life as a 
joiuer and house-carpenter;* he became subsequently 
an active member of the Orbiaton community, and con- 
tributed to found one of the earliest co-operative so- 
cieties in Scotland. William Hunter, a moulder in an 
iron foundry, and afterwards a rush-merchant and 
furniture-broker, was remarkable for the energy of his 
preaching; hia death, accelerated by his exertions, 
was regretted as a severe calamity to the canse-t But 
Mr. Oweu himself, although approaching seventy years 
of age, was perhaps the most indefatigable of all. 
We hear of his rising at three in the morning, travel- 
ling the whole day, and lecturing in the evening. J 
He was known to be satif^fied with five hours' sleep 
in two days, and he would make a journey of sixty 
miles before breakfast ; be woold lecture every day 
in the week, and twice on Sunday. His labours were 
not even limited to his own country ; he started upon a 
missionary expedition abroad. His object was to ascer- 
tain from the " authorities of Europe," " whether they 
deem the time ripe to give their sanction to and lead 
a moral revolution, which all the powers on earth can- 
not now prevent, nor much retard."^ With that view, 
he travelled two successive days and a night to'Metz ; 
he visited the King of Bavaria at Munich; he dis- 
cussed the new views with Prince Mefcternich, at 
Vienna; 11 he had an interview with Baron Humboldt 



• ' New Moral Worid." vol. iii. p. 289. t IM. toI. t. p. 390. 
t Ibid. Toi. iv. p. 283; toI. rii. p. 1001. | Ibid. vol. iii. p. 387. 
II IHd. vol. ir. p. 14. 
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at Berlin.* But, besides all this, it was he who or- 
ganized and directed the whole movement in Eng-land; 
it was his writings that mainly filled the pag«s of the 
Socialist organ, tho 'New Moral World ;' it was hifl 
ready pen that supplied the new religionists with 
Bible, Creodj Articles, Catechism, and all the osual 
paraphemnlia of dogmatic systems. The result of all 
these exertions was the formation of a new sect, quite 
as ranch religious as socialist, consisting of abost 
100,000 members. + Wherever sufficient cwnverts 
were made, a separate society waa ftirmed ; it received 
a charter from the parent or London society, for which 
a fee of 10«. waa charged. It was then at liberty to 
carry on its own government, and to conduct the pro- 
paganda within its own district.J The congress of 
183s found tho number of the district societies had 
increased from three to thirty-two ; and in tht- follow- 
ing year they rose to fifty-eight, and embraced nearly 
all the principal towns of the United Kingdom. § 

The leaders of the movement in each of these places 
appeared for a time at least to forgel that they were 
social reformers, and not theologians. Mr. Owen had 
declared so frequently and with such vehemence that 
all established beliefs were irreconcilably antagonistic 
to the new views, that his followers considered it 
essential to their success to begin by a fiu-ious assault 
upon religion. They sought, however, to establish a 
faith more in accordance with reason, in the place of 
the old theologies they had destroyed. It was essen- 
tial, therefore, that they should have a building where 

■ ' New Moral World.' toI, iv. p, 62. + /iW, vol, ii. p. 214. 
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they might deliver their lectures, and conduct the ser- 
vice of their church. At first they were exposed to 
much persecution, and it was with difficulty that they 
could get a room or a hall for the purpose. But as 
their resources increased, they were in some degree 
removed from this cause of annoyance. 

At Rochdale the cause was early strengthened by 
the accession of a clerical convert, the Rov. Joseph 
ilariott. In 1838 a Social Institution waa opened in 
Yorkshire Street.* But the first Social Hall, exclu- 
sively appropi-iated to the Society, was ei-ected at 
Sheffield, in 1839.t At Salford, a Mr. Smith, a 
wealthy convert, built a hall at a cost of £850, capable 
of holding 600 people. J At Manchester the Institu- 
tion cost £6000. The lecture room alone afforded 
accommodation for 2000 people. At Liverpool the 
iuill cost £5000; in London, £3000; and at Bir- 
mingham, a chapel was bought for £800. § In this 
manner no less than £2:i,000 was spent in one 
year alone ;|| and iu those buildings there assem- 
bled every Sunday for many years, a congregation 
of men and women, who had passed through all 
the fever of religious controversy, who had strength 
to stand up against the creed of their fathers, to 
separate themselves from the friends they loved, to 
break through the cherished associations that cling so 
fondly around the memory of the past, Never, perhaps, 
was a religious leader so little fitted to guide such a 
movement as Mr. Owen. His theology was hmited to 



• ■ New Morel World," toI. ij 

t Ibid. rol. riii. p. 2. 
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ffiunioii, nnd with attributes tliat can excite in our 
mind any other feelings than those of admiration and 
wonder.* Such opinions as these are shai-ed by very 
many, who are folly entitled to respect, and whoso 
lives are an eloquent refutation of the calumnies ao 
profbsely heaped upon them. But we can scarcely 
view with complacency an attempt to diffuse so harren 
a creed among men whc still require to be sustained in 
the path of virtue by the positive sanctions of a 
itic system. t 



• " There is 110 praplieul edvatiluge lo be derived from the BUjipoBi- 
tioa tlittt. the Power of Ihe UniverBe 19 aji orgnniied Being, or tliat it 
sliouid be p«r90QiBe(i in anj niBiinar whaleter." (' Boot of the New 
Moral World,' pt. i. p. 49.) 

" The nll-perVBding Power of Ihe Universe will be edently eontem- 
plaled nnd admired." ('New Moral World,' tdI. ii p. 41.) 

'■ Man being' ignorant of this Power, cannot bj forma, rrremonies, or 
worda, do thie Powlt an; good or harm, and it is only while he remaini 
in a taoft ignorant and gmeitl}' irmtionsl stale of mind end feeling tlmt 
lie can attempt in an; manner to address it, in the langtiaga of grosB 
inoon«isteno_T, not to say insanity." {' Book of the New Moral World,' 
pt.iii.p. 31,) 

" I bfllieve that all ceremonial worsliip of n Caute whoee qualities are 
jet unknown, proceeds from ignoraueo, and that Ihe praotico is of no 
utility whateTer, and that it i« imposaible for men to be lormed into 
rational being*, until all aueh womliip shall cease." ('New Moral World,' 
Tol, Ti, p. 6Sa.) 

t "That the practice of the Hationa! Religion wiii, therefore, oonsist 
in promoting to the utuioot of our power tlie well-being and liappinefB 
of every man, woman, and child, without regard to their sect, party, 
country, or colour ; and its worship io thoaa inexpressible feelini 
wonder, admiration, and delight, which when man is surrounded by 
superior (-iri'umstances only, will nnturally arise from the coutemplotioi 
of the InBnity of Spaoe, of Ihe Eleroity of Duration, of the Order of 
the UnirersB, and of lliat IneomprehensiblB Power by which the atoi 
ii mOTod, and iho aggregate of Nature is governed." {' Lecturfes o 
Marriage.' p. : 2.) 



L 
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Yel such was the unfortunate creed that dourial 
for a time, under the name of the Rational Religi 
and that sought its converts from among the cla 
who wcro most likely to suffer from its adoption. 
ia not to he supposed that a sect of unimpassioi 
philosophers could suddenly spring up from the r 
ignoi-ant classes of society j and the writings of ] 
Owen were little calculated to foster moderation. 
defiance of his own principles, lie persisted in at 
buliDg the worst motives to large botlics of men ; i 
religions of the world he unhesitatingly ascribed 
deliberate fraud, and their maintenance to calculatia 
of sol I -interest. His language exhibited the very woa 
features produced by religious controversy. It ' 
intemperate, c.xaggerated, and dogmatic* It is 
surprising that his followers caught a spirit so snitl 
to their intelligence. Their organ, the 'New Mot 
World,' never lost an opportunity of outraging i 
feelings of ChriBtiana. Upon one occasion it had I 
explain that some intemperate language it had used yra 

' Ho apeaka of mamage ne a " Sutanio deiico of the elergj to 
and ki^p maiiMud mlliiii Ihelr slarbli Buporetitiuiie." It wiu they all 
wbo mtroduLiiil the "impiouB notion" tlut thej knew bclCi^r tht 
nature lion to regiiliite the inetincte of man, " and by this impietj thi 
introduced sin and miaerj among the huinmi race," (' Book of the Si 
Moral World,' pi. iii. p. 26.) It is no wondar, thorefore, iliut they ■ 
"honiblj injurious to the human race, and utlnrly destruotiTe la hum 
happineas." [Iltid, p. 66.) " UarriHge," lietvmu-kedupon onBOOoasa 
" is the source of more demoralizatioo, crime, and misery, thou any othi 
single cause, with the exception uf religion and private properly. 
(' Lectures oa Marriage,' p. 54.) He apeaks of the " ignonuioo m 
hypocriBj of all religions." (' Nuw Moral World,' vol i. p. 50.) ] 
BBja, "They will ever be engines of power to make men fools m 
hypucrileo, and will remain the bane and eurse of humonily." ('Book 
tond World,' pt. iv. p. 6.) 
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appiied only " to a localized animal god, worsliipped 
by a host of localized lunatics."* It associated the 
name of Mr. Owen and that of the Pounder of Cliria- 
tianity in a higlily offensive manner jf and a contro- 
versy arose as to whether the Bible or the ' Book of 
the New Moral World' was the most valuable publica- 
tion. J Its pages present a lamentable proof of the evil 
consequences that ensue from introducing theological 
discussion among ignorant and passioDate men. And 
yet it was temperat-e in comparison to the language that 
some of the missionaries tliought proper to employ. 
One, whose name it is chai'itable to omit, took a Bible 
in his hand and expressed his ability to " prove from 
that book that God was a fool and a liar." The same 
person denounced the priesthood, "who frightened 
them to death by their bugaboos, and then made them 
pay tithes and church rates to save them from the 
devil." II They could find nothing better to say of the 
great religions of the past than that they were con- 
spiracies invented by designing men to enslave the 
people. Impatient of control, and disdaining to be 
guided, they endeavoured to assert their independence 
by stupidly reviling their former creed, and by wound- 
ing the feelings of those whose communion they had 
abandoned. At their meetings there was generally a 
stall for the sale of books. It may be easily imagined 
the description of works that found the most favour 
with the new enthnsiaats. The ' Ruins ' of Volney, the 
' Theology' of Tom Paine (whom with reference to his 



• > New Moml World.' tol. • 



, p. S58. f Ibid. >ol. Tii. p. 112S 
[I e|ieecli of the Bisbop of Rmivr 
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fame they des»gnut<>d the immortal), the ' Cain ' of By- 
' Qneen Mab' of Shelley.* " Cantiug Sainta," 



"miscreants' 



ami "deluded i 



■etches, 



were among 



^ 

f 

h 



the epithets they apptipd to tlie noblest body of 
in the world, while the doctrinea that are held in 
honour by nearly the whole of Europe and its colonies 
were designated " monatrous absurdities colled saving 
faith."t 

It was said that these opinions were followed by » 
serious relaxation of morals, — so far as such chaigw 
were made by ecclesiastics, or by other persons who 
are more eager to refute than careful not to tnisre- 
presont, we may pretty confidently aasnmp that they 
were pious fabrications ; and yet it seemed as thonrfi 
some of the disciples pi-oposed unduly to test the 
practical application of the doctrine of Fatalism. Ac- 
cordingly we find it stated that one man was compelled 
by an irresistible fate to jjitch his wife out of the 
window ; another, from the same cause, murdered the 
fruit of an incestuous intercourse with his sister. The 
assassin of Lord Norbury was treated with much sym- 
pathy as the victim of uncontrollable ctrcnmatances. 

• Although SheUBj jasllj occupies n foremost pjace imon? the poets 
oftLii contnrj, it uufortunntelj liuppeaa that chi're are pasBugu in 'Qaem 
Mab' and otiiers of his poems Ihat giie sipressions to the peculiar 
opinions of persons who an ^uile unsblo la opprecisitfl the real beantiM 
of the great poet. There can b« little doubt that it was for this raoaon 
that be eiijojed so much populs.rit; among the SooialisU. 

t 'Saw Moral World," toI. i». p. 239. If anj ofmj readers sliould 
be unbappilj inclined to freethougbt, I tiould most earaestl; recom- 
em a course of Socialist reading. Tbo twelve large roluines 
New Moral Worid' may be suffieient for an ordinnry caae. 
use must ba reiy det p if the cure is not speedj and radical. 



INFLUENCE UPON CONDUCT. 

His puniahiuent wiis vehemently denouticud as a gross 
injnstico, assumiiig as it did, that tiie unhappy mur- 
derer could have avoided the act for which he suffered. 
One lecturer contended that if " a man was detected 
in the very act of theft, he oaght not to be treated as 
a thief, because he could not help it," 

Mr. Owen had to restrain the eagerness evinced by 
some of his disciples to adopt the new law of marriage ; 
he decreed that the freedom of divorce could only ba 
enjoyed iu new society, when the character had under- 
gone a more rational formation. But the most melan- 
choly incident that was adduced to illustrate the ten- 
dency of the new views is ono that nnhappily rests 
upon indisputable evidence. A poor boy at Wolver- 
hampton, who was remarkable for his intelligence and 
for the excellent character he had always borne, becatiiti 
a convert to the doctrine of the mortality of the soul. 
Death, when deprived of its terrors, acquired for him 
an irresistible charm ; he saw in it a I'efuge from the 
drudgery of a long apprenticeship, and a life of un- 
ceasing toil. Happiness, he had learned, was the ob- 
ject of existence : wherefore should he, who could 
never realize the object, be forced to support the 
burden ? Virtue, he was assured, was nothing more 
than a name given to the line of conduct that tends to 
produce the greatest happiness to the greatest number. 
He coldly balanced the pain he would inflict upon his 
relations with the relief he woold afford himself; he 
calculated that the transient grief of the mourners was 
little in comparison with the prolonged misery of his 
own life.* Virtue was therefore upon his side, as was 

• " Yau will pwhapB," iio wrote lo hu unelo, ■' reproaph me for not 
o2 
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also reason ; anil thus, having calmly reviewed tti 
coDseqiieni'es of his act, ha took prus&ic acid, aad 
went to seek in the grave the only escape he could 
hope from poverty and sorrow. 

At length Mr. Owen began to feel that the extravs^ 
gauce of hia followers proceeded too far ; he expressed 
regret that his zeiil for the truth had obliged him to 
denounce error with such persistent violence.* The 
Central Board of the Association reprimanded some 
missionaries, who had deviated from the rule of cha- 
rity ;t "enough," it was Baid, "lias now been done 
in opposition to all localized religions of mystery, 
Owen, accordingly, eshorted his disciples to feel " pity 
and compassion" for those who are " entangled within 
any of these mental delusions;" J but " to forbear all 
future public cotitests . . . that tend only to arouse 
angry feelings, and to direct the public mind into 
wrong cliauiiels." If, therefore, they should be chal- 
lenged to discussion, they are directed to " decline it, 
by stating that the anthority by which you are ap- 
pointed, and under which you act, will not permit you 
to occupy your time in discussions which arouse angry 
irrational feehngs,"^ They were directed, therefore, 
to limit their exertions to the simple announcement of 
the new gospel, and to the ministrations of the new 
religion. The ' Book of the New Moral World,' in 
which Mr. Owen had fully explained the new system, 
was adopted as a sacred writing, and read in the 

lliinking of your sufferingB ; but 1 have neiglied them agoinat my own, 
Rnii liBTe Btniuk the balance in m; diour," 

• ' Home Colonies,' p. 19. f CojigreBS, 1840. 

J 'Hew Moral World,' vol. ». p. *H. J Ibid. toI. vi. p. S9-t. 
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services of the churcli. The new religionists were 
also provided with creed,* catechism^f articles, and 
hymns, and the eloqueace of their lecturers supplied 
the homilies as occasion required. The service was 
modelled after the old system, and conducted with 
proper solemnity. It generally began with a hymn 
to— 



" The great, the unknown Cause, 
Unchangeable as fat^e ;"{ 

or to — 

" Eldest of things, divine Equality ;"§ 

or perhaps to Temperance, — 

" Thou great preservative of health." || 

Occasionally they sang — 

" 'Tis Reason's sacred lamp alone 
Can guide us in the way 
Where Happiness, o*er ev'ry scene, 
Sheds her reviving ray ;"** 

or they addressed Reason thus — 

** 'Rise, sun that lights the mental world, 

And drive night-visions hence ; 
Dispel the clouds of error's gloom 
With beams of common sense."tt 

Familiar sounds were reproduced with new words — 

** Community ! the joyful sound, 
What pleasure to our ears ! 
A healing balm for every wound, 
A rescue for our fears." J J 

They exhorted the spectator to— 

♦ « New Moral World,' vol. vi. p. 659. f Ibid. vol. i. p. 73. 

X * Social Hymns,' no. 124. § Ibid. no. 62. || Ibid. no. 111. 

»• Ibid. no. 116. ft Ibid. no. 109. JJ Ibid. no. 90. 
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** Leave, O Icare your wretched state, — 
Scene of discord, scene of hate ; 
Take the brother's hand we give ; 
Coihe, and in communion lire.'** 

The lecturer then proceeded to read from some of 
Mr. Owen's writings, preference being given to the 
' Book of the Xew Moral World ;' and afterwards he 
expounded the principles of the new system in all its 
various ramifications, religious, philosophical^ and so- 
cial ; and at the conclusion of this solemn service, the 
disciples would bring their children to be received into 
the new conimunion.f It was not, indeed^ necessary 
that they should undergo any mystic washing of water, 
symbolic of a creed that had passed away ; but in the 
congregations of the '*New Moral World '' they pablicly 
received the name by which they were to be known 
among men. 

We read that one of the disciples was for a time 
involved in deep perplexity, for a child had been con- 
fided to his care, and it was necessary that he should 
give it a name. J In vain he devoted long days and 
sleepless nights to study the biography of the mighty 
dead; in all the long records of the past he could 
discover not a single man whose Ufe had not been 
(disgraced by tyranny, or whose mind had not been 
obscured by superstition. At length Julian Hibbert, 
a disciple of Mr. Owen, passed away, and then, for 
the first time since the world began, a name had been 
left upon earth by which the generations that are 

• * Social Hymns,' no. 65. 

t * Crisis,' vol. ii. p. 211 ; vol. iii. pp. 43, 215 ; 'New Moral World,' 
Yol. ▼. p. 93. 

J * Crisis,' vol. iii. p. 215. 



til fi'lluw miglit be called; for, after a life passed in 
tlie practice of the rational system, ho had ennk into 
the silence of an eternal rest, whore he feared no evil 
dreams, and looked for no resurrection of the world 
to come. 

Theolo^cal eccentricity meets with very little tole- 
ration from public opinion in England. The Socialists 
certainly advanced their views in the most offensive 
manner that was possible, and the leaders of the move- 
ment courted controversy. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the champions of existing creeds arose on 
every side eager to extinguish the dangerous heresy 
that had sprung up among them. The Provost of 
Glasgow interrupted Mr. Campbell in the preaching of 
the Ciospel in the Green on Sunday,* llie missionaries 
complain that rooms are refused to them for the cele- 
bration of their reiigion.f The Bishop of Chester would 
not license their halls. J Their efforts were attended 
by riots and persecutions at Bristol. § At Cheltenham 
they had to encounter the " diabolical misrepresenta- 
tions" of the clergyman, Mr. Close.|[ Elsewhere they 
had to refute that " cowardly slanderor," Mr, Barker.** 
They were termed " Missionaries of Satan," or " stroll- 
ing vagabonds, whoso only occupation was that of 
treason and blasphemy. "ft Mr- Giles, a Baptist minister, 
remarkable for much energy of thought and expression, 
observed that " Socialism was a union of all sects but 
the worshippers of Grod, and of all practices but those 

• ' Ne« Moral World," vol. iii. p. 370. 

t CoiigrMS. 1840. t Coiiureu, 1843. 

§ ' No* Monil WoiW,' tol. ii. p.332. 1| Fhid. vcl. vii. p. 1087. 

•• Hid. p. ItCU. t+ Vii./. vol. y. p, -mit. 
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^^^^■> of chaatity »nd virtae."* The " New Moral World," 
^^^^V accordin;^ to the same reverend critic, " offered a way 
^^^H to perfect happiness hj blending the bWplietny of the 
^^^H Atheist with the sensuality of the brute."t A work- 
^^^B man complains that he waa snmmarily disniisaeil from 
^^^^1 bis employment because a (;opy of tlie ' ^ew &Ioral 
^^^V World ' had been found in his possession. J At War- 
^^^ pington, a eexton refiised to finish a grave when he 
found that it wag to contain the unhallowed eorpae of 
a Socialist. § At Manchester the walls were covered 
with placards i^ainat " that den of iufamj, the Social 
Institute." II But, perhaps, the most scandalous pro- 
ceeding of which we read in connection with the move- 
ment arose from a defect in the law. A follower of 
Owen, named Counard, experienced the reverses that 
happen in old society, and became an insolvent. He 
retained his belief in a future state, but denied eternal 
punishment. This peculiarity of bis creed came out 
in the course of his examination before Mr. CommU- 
sionerEeynolds. That gentleman refused to administer 
the oath by whicli alone the bankrupt could regain his 
liberty ; for unless danmation attends perjury, there can 
be no assurance against it. The consequence was that 
the unfortunate insolvent was sent back to prison, and 
detained there for some months, till public opinion had 
coerced a barbarous law. The commissioner pleaded 
that it was not in his power to act otherwise, but his 
languagebetokensthathe was little loath to deny justice 
upon earth, because a prisoner refused to ascribe in- 



■. p. 102. 



t ZJirf.p. 15. 

§ Ibid, fol iv. p. 373. 
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justice to Heaven. Addressing the otli 

tit the same bar, he said, " For God's sak 

his unfortunate companions in prison, do nox 

the insolvent's horrible impitsty ; in mercy to hi^ 

think him deranged."* 

At length, early in the year. 1840, the Bishop of 
Exeter brought the whole subject of Socialism promi- 
nently before the public. He introduced two motions 
in the Lords against it. In the first, he contended 
that the Government should prosecute the Sational 
Religionists, under an Act that Wd fallen into desue- 
tude, for the repression of orgftnized aocietiea ; and in 
the other he recommended that proceedings should 
be instituted against them for blasphemy. Upon both 
occasions he was supported by the Duke of Wellington 
and several prelates ; but their efforts were opposed 
by the Government, and proved unsuccessful. The 
conduct of the Bishop of ExotiT upon this occasion 
has been denounced as highly intolerant, yet it was, 
I think, excusable; at least, in his position. It is, of 
course, undeniable, that there can be no assurance for 
truth unless the widest toleration is allowed for the 
expression of opinion. But truth can suffer in no 
degree by a certain restraint being imposed upon the 
I manner in which new views are advanced, and the 
audiences to which they are addressed. Now, if the 
movement, of which Mr. Owen was the leader, be 
regarded ae purely social, no blame can attach to who- 
ever undertook to warn the Government of what must 
have appeared an organized conspiracy against its 
existence. It must not be forgotten that very violent I 

• ' New Moral World,' toI. vi. pp. 701, 874, aOS. i 
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language was used at a time of considerable political 
excitement, and that it was addressed to mpn whose 
passions it was ea-sy to infliimo. It must aLso be remeto- 
bered that among the doctrines propounded, t)ie exer- 
cise of justice was openly denounced, and the assassin 
of an exalted personage publicly vindicated. Wo may, I 
think, pardon the zeal of those who valuL> the preserva- 
tion of order higher than the encouragement of licence 
for the anxiety they displayed to chock the olocjuencc 
of BO mnuy dangerous orators. If, on the other band, 
wo view Mr. Owen as the discoverer of a new philo- 
sophy, or as the apostle of a new faith, wo should 
recollect that he selected his disciples from among 
those who were least capable of adjudiciiting upon the 
merits of either, A new religion may, indeed, spring 
up among the people, and ascend under propitiona 
circumstances, till it subjugates the intellectual to its 
fanaticism. But truth will first tinge the eminences, 
and slowly widen downwards till nl! are included within 
its crcle. In the interest of truth, free speecli should 
be accorded to alt, and the stigma that rests upon. 
innovation should be removed ; but it is not in the 
interest of truth that each noisy prophet should 
strengthen the number of his adherents from the 
ignorant who are attracted by his violence. And tte 
Bishop of Exeter, and those who thought with him, 
had exceptional cause for anxiety. A dangerous heresy 
was abroad that might entail misfortune to which no 
limits could be assigned j and if, as they well knew, it 
is no longer possible to " maintain truth " by law, they 
""'&*( ft'' least, claim for the majority of the nation an 
btion from the outrageous blasphemy of reckless 
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men; they might, with perfect justice, insist that the 
propaganda should be carried on with a due regard 
to the feelings of respect and awe with which those 
who are the most entitled to consideration are ac- 
customed to contemplate the solemn mystery that hangs 
aronnd the destiny of man. 

One instance of some hardship grew out of these 
proceedings in Parliament. Mr. Wiliiam Pai-e was the 
Registrar of Births, Deaths, and Marriages for the 
Birmingham district. He became an active member 
of the Socialist hody, and it is stated that during the 
meeting of Congress he made no less than five speeches 
a day. He rose to be the Vice-President of the Central 
Board, and carried on the business of the Society in 
the same building in which his office waa situated. 
This circumstance soon attracted attention, and Mr. 
Pare withdrew from active participation in the affairs 
of the Society. Yet, this step did not shield him from 
persecution. A. local clergyman brought the case 
under the notice of the Bishop of Exeter, and that 
prelate introduced it with full emphasis into his par- 
liamentary speech. The result was that Mr. Pare was 
obliged 10 leave the Government service.* Now, so 
far as his resignation was forced upon him in conse- 
quence of the religious opinions peculiar to Socialism, 
it was an act of gross intolerance, for which it is impos- 
sible to offer the smallest palliation ; but if, as is pro- 
bable, the Government viewed the political doctrines of 
Socialism as hostile to the existing order of which it is 
^^^^&e guardian, then certainly it cannot be reproached 

II 
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for having preferred to select a servant who was not 
I at least its declared enemy. 

Tet, notnitlistandJDg the opposition the new views 
f had to encounter, they continued for a time to extend 
with alarming rapidity. A subscription was raisod for 
the purpose of issuing publications on the subject; 
and in two years and a half no less than two million 
tracts had been circulated. At JIanchester, where 
there were 10,000 Socialists, 1000 tracts were distri- 
buted every Sunday at tho public meetings.* In 
London, 40,000 were given away gratuitously in one 
year.f During the Congress in 1839 at Birmingham, 
half a mitlioQ were dispersed in a month. Fifty thou- 
sand copies of Owen's Manifesto in reply to the 
Bishop of Esetor were sold. The outline of the Ra- 
tional system was translated into German, Polish, and 
Welsh, i At one meeting £50 was realized by the sale of 
pamphlets, varying in price from one penny to sixpence 
each. The ' New Moral World' enjoyed a circulation 
of 5000. § The 'Dispatch,' said to be favourable to 
Socialism, had the largest circulation of any weekly 
paper. II During one year fifty formidable discussions 
were held with the clergy.** During another, 1450 
lectures were delivered, of which 604 were upon 
theology and ethics-ft Mr. Owen was particularly 
successfiil as a lectnrer. At Manchester he debvered 
two courses, which were sometimes attended by 2500 
people, and "afiuost all," he writes, "who attended 

• 'Speech of Bishop of Eieter.' 

t ' New Moral World,' lol. ii. p. 816. 

t-Ibid. Tol. rii. " 



§ Ibid. vol. vii. p. 1343. 
• Hid. p. 1007. 
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both coursea have becoine converts to the New System, 
perhaps I may with truth say a]]."* 

It was complained that the Mechanics' Institutions 
were nearly entirely deserted for the oew Social halls. t 
A school was generally attached to the latter, where 
the character of the children was carefully formed 
after the Rational system. At Liverpool, the day- 
school was attended by ISO children. J 

It was stated upon good anthority that Oweuism ■ 
had thns become, in one form or other, the actual ct'eed 
of a great portion of the "working orders." § But all 
the converts were not iu humble position. Mr. Pare, 
for example, was a Superintendent Registrar. Mr. 
Finch, whose writings were peculiM-ly forciljle, was a 
merchant of some wealth at Liverpool, {| Mr. Smith, of 
Salford, built a hall mainly at his own expense.** 
Several large donations were given for educational 
purposes. Two securities could be fonnd. for £10,000 

* ' Sew Moral World,' toI. iii. p. 178. These lectures were »dver- 
tised thna :— " Relief from Bad Times. Double roiiree of lectures 
bj Robert Owen, founder of Infant Soliools, originator of the poor 
ooloDies ill Holland, originator of tlie Nutional System of EdiiCH- 
tion in I'ru^in, authoF of the Bill unervtards spoilt in the Houee 
of Coriimoiis. and conimonlj caUed ' Sir Robert Peel's BiU for re- 
gulating the employment of cliildren in faclorieBi' originator and 
negotiator of the oordial good undentanding, since existing, between 
tbe British and North American Goiernments," etc. (Ibid. p. 147.) 

+ Ihid. Tol. IT. p. 239. t ' Proceedinga o( Congrew,' vol. ii. 

S 'Westminster Retiew,' 1839. 

II He was the author of a work entitled ' Tlie Millennium, the wis- 
dom of Jesus, and tbe foolerj of Seclarianism,' which he "dedicaled 
to the most lenerable, wise, virtuous, and beoevolent Robert Owen, by 
the Oraee of Ood, of the !iiew Moral Worid, Apostle, Defender of 
HocIaliBm," etc. 

" ' New Moral World," vol. ilL p. S. 
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folk, fur which they were to pay £11,500. The pro- 
poaal was at first accepted, but the proprietor auhse- 
quently declined to ratify the contract.* Yet the 
Society was in no degree discouraged, and, in the 
Congress of 183St, it became finally amalgamated with 
the Association of All ClasBca. It was then agreed to 
assume the common name of " Universal Community 
Society of Bational Religionists." No sooner had this 
change been effected, and the advocates of community 
found themselves supported by the powerful organiza- 
tion I have ah'Bady described, than they made an offer 
for Tytherly, a farm in Hampshire, consisting of 53-3 
acres. This time they were not disappointed, and iu 
August, 1839, the acquisition was formally announced. 
£750 was to be paid for a lease of ninety-nine years, 
at £350 rent.f In order that the supporters of the 
movement might bo increased, the subscription was 
reduced to Gd. a week, and each £1 that was paid con- 
stituted a share. In this manner, no less a sum thau 
£3000 was collected in one year. J They took posses- 
sion in October, and Mr, Aldara, an extensive farmer 
in Derbyshire, and an enthusiastic convei-t, relinquished 
his prosperous business, and went to manage the agri- 
cultural branch of the new experiment. § A com- 
mittee, of which he was one, and Messrs. Finch and 
Green the others, directed the general business of the 
community. II They proposed to erect a row of oot- 

■ "New Moral World,' roLJT. p. 420; To].v.p.l2. 

t Ibid. »ol. Ti. p, 681 ; vol. rii. p. 1210. 

I IHd. Tol. Tii. p. 1272. 
§ Ibid. Tol, yi. p. 775. 

II /iid. Tol. Ti. p. 7^9. 
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tsg'ps, cftp«ble of amoaimo(Uting oCM) pereoos, the 
Qumber to b« increased as the cause gaioed more 
adfaerente. The members were seleoted froni &moDg 
the candidates by the Central Board of the Society, a 
preference being giren to those who coold pay £50 
into the commanity fund.* In this manner forty-two 
adnlts were cbftsen, and went to earn- into execntion 
tbu new principles they had adopted. But they 
speedily found their path by no means so smooth as 
they had eipected, and it was considered probable 
that some among them would be forced to qait ; thia 
prognostication was soon rerified, and the resident 
members were subsequently reduced to twelve adults 
and seven children. f It was discovered, also, that the 
farm conld not be worked to profit, and it beicame iu 
eonsequence a serions charge upon the re^onrces of 
the society. Yet, notwithstsndiug these reversee, 
some degree of success was attained. It was foond 
that each member cost 6t. Id. a week, and he was 
maintained upon that snm in a stale of luxury un- 
known to old society. They rose at sis and worked 
tiU eight, when they breakfasted ; their dinner was 
supplied with meat, vegetflbles, and puddings ; at five, 
labour ceased, and the remainder of the day was de- 
voted to recreation. Having shaken off the gloom 
that adheres to old religions, they passed much of 
their time in singing and dancing. Nor were more 
serious pursuits forgotten ; there were lecturers who 
addressed them apon all subjects of interest, and 
_tgB>ch era who watched over the formation of the yonth- 
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fill character. The men were employed in the various 
works that were going forward — sumetimea in gar- 
dening, farming, or building, sometimes in the con- 
struction of the agricultural implements they required. 
Watch-making was introduced, to employ the leisure 
that more profitable pursuits Bometimea afford. The 
women performed the domestic service by rotation, 
so that all might have an equal share of the labour, 
and be placed in the same position,* Such was the 
elation produced by these proceedings, that the mem- 
bers began to anticipate the commencement of a new 
era in the history of mankind; accordingly, the go- 
vernor dates his letter in the manner of which the 
following is n specimen : — 

16tb 4th Mo., Year 1, h.s. 

16th Jan. 1840, o.s. 
For a time Mr. Owen stood aloof from this experi- 
ment ; he considered that it had been rashly begun 
before sufficient funds had been collected. When, 
therefore, his disciples requested that he should accept 
the position of governor, he declined, and did not he- 
sitate to Bay that, though Tythcrly might be, as New 
Harmony once was, a halfway house, or training- place, 
yet, for the present, it must unite many of the disad- 
vantages of both old aud new society, without the re- 
commendations of either. t The events that followed 
amply justified this opinion. Great dissatisfaction 
arose with Mr. Finch, who had been appointed gover- 
nor, and who had prohibited the use of strong drinksjj 
but, besides this, it was inevitable that he should meet 
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witli mucb opposition among mea who were little dis- 
posed to submit to any authority. Accordingly, the 
officer was frequently changed, without any very satiB- 
factory result. The expenses continued to be consider- 
ably in BXCeaa of the receipts, and the accession of 
somo one of greater influence and more extended ex- 
perience in the art of managing men, became urgently 
required. At length Mr. Owen acceded to the impor- 
tunities of hia disciples, and went, in 1841, to reside as 
governor of Tytherly. His presence greatly increased 
the confidence of his disciples, and he found it easy to 
borrow money upon a large scale. He had started in 
London a Home Colonization Society, with a view of 
raising money upon the security of agricultural com- 
munities ; from this source, and also from personal 
friends, he obtained large advances. He therefore 
commenced the erection of a building for the accom- 
modation of the communists, which was called Har- 
mony Hall. An educational establishment was added 
to the original design, and it was hoped to make it 
at least self-supporting, for they had already received 
thirty-five paying pupils. The farm with which they 
had begun was successively increased by the addition 
of others in the neighbourhood, till the property 
amounted to upwai-da of 1000 acres. This was done 
under the impression that when the operations became 
) extended, they would also become more profit- 
. In a short time £19,000 was thus spent, and 
the financial difficulty, already formidable, was not by 
(■hat means diminished. Great dissatisfaction was now 
expressed with Mr. Owcu : he was accused of uuwar- 
L rantable extravagance j he was taunted with so over- 
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loading the pages of the ' New Moral World ' with his 
own writings, that the paper became nnsaleable ; ha 
was denounced as a tyrant, who would receive no 
counsel, and who would suffer no opposition. At a 
meeting at which he occupied the chair, a resolution 
was passed, to the efl'ect that the embarrassments in 
which Tytherly was placed proceeded from the confi- 
dence that had been reposed in him ; he was in conse- 
quence obliged to resign the governorship of the colony 
as well as the presidency of the society.* It was soon 
evident that no benefit could be derived from this 
change, and six months afterwards both offices wore 
once more conferred upon him.f 

But the enthusiasm that had characterized the first 
proceedings of the Society was rapidly dying away, 
and the entire movement was hastening to dissolution. 
The supporters of the General Fund, by which the 
expenses at Tytherly were in part defrayed, had begun 

■ Special Congress, 1812. 

+ A yiiitor to TjHierly in 1843 described the impreasioiis he reoeived 
in a letter to tlia ' Morning Cbronicle,' which «aa alWnards publiihod 
OS a, separate tntct. He taja, "The community do not tliemselves 
cultivate the land ; some of them xork in the garden, but hv of them, 
I suspect, are Qtled for roiigb oiit'door tvork. Tlieir number was. at 
the time 1 was there, aiity ; tliirty more were ei|)eoted soon aflnr." 
" If thej were all willing alike, thejr an; not able alike, nor used alike 
to such works tu citltiiating a farm ; and I hare heard that several of 
their oarpontera, brickhijirs, and sQeh-liko, are but indifferent workmen 
when put to a job. In fact, the igooranee of most of those who came 
here at first of practii»l matters has led tliem into eitravagant eipensea. 
The; have been imposed upon on eiory hand. Upon the whole, the 
house (Harmonj Hall) is commodious, bnt I vfus much disappointed at 
loeing such a house. A village of cottages (that was the original plan), 
each with a garden, would snrelj have been more appropriate for a work- 
ing commuoilj, and much cheaper. . . . Thegarden oonlaius tvrentj- 
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to discover that the faenefitB they had expected li 
derive, were little likely to be realized. They were 
disappointed that so few of thoir number could be 
relieved from old society, and of those few there was 
as yet no assurance that their deliverance would be 
permanent. The very idea of community that was at 
first hailed with such eager expectation, lost mnch 
of its enchantment. Several minor experiments had 
been tried ; at Manea Fen, in Norfolk, at Pant Glas, in 
Wales, and npon Chat Mosa, and they bad all termi- 
nated in failure. As the early zeal diminished under the 
influence of these disasters, the subscriptions to the 
Fund proportionately decreased, till at length the fetal 
hour approached, and the farm had to be sold. 

But its failure had caused also the ruin of the parent 
Society, from which it sprang. At a time when the 
expenses of Tytherly absorbed the whole revenue that 
could he collected, it became necessary to dismiss the 
Social missionaries, and the people when deprived 
of their ministrations relapsed into the darkness from 
which they had for a time emerged.* In some cases a 
larger sum than was prudent had been expended in the 
erection of Social halls. At Liverpool, for example, 
the building had to be given up, and the school from 
which so much good had been anticipated, was discon- 
tinued.f It was complained that the branch societies 
failed to support the Central Board, and degenerated 
into mere debating clubs, where curious questions of 
phrenology and other unimportant matters were dis- 
cussed. The Society in consequence no longer retained 



DEATH OV OWKK. 

its central organization, and from tbe isolation that 
ensued tiie movement gradually disappeared. It may 
have lingered for a time in some places, but as it was 
deprived of the connecting link that formerly united 
the varioua societies together, it lost all vitality, and 
sank into comparative unimportance. 

At the time of the diaintegration of the Rational 
Society, and the failure of Tytherly, Mr. Owen was 
approaching eighty years of age. His energy continued 
ondiminiahed, and there was, as yet, no appearance of 
diBcoarftgement arising from repeated disappointment. 
He was not, indeed, able to organize another society, 
or to direct another experiment, but during the few 
years of hfe that remained to him, he continued to 
publish books and journals, explanatory of the New 
System ; to issue proclamations to kings, to statesmen, 
to the human race, and to the universe. He, however, 
sank completely out of the recollection of his genera- 
tion, and except in the restricted circle of his own 
friends and followers, it was generally believed that he 
was dead. At length a church dignitary indulged in 
a few picturesque details concerning the life of Mr. 
Owen, which were unhappily, not founded in fact. 
Mr. Owen condescended to correct them, and the lite- 
rary world were astonished to find that the old prophet 
was still amongst them. When, however, the Exhi- 
bition of 1851 collected men from all nations, he suc- 
ceeded in raising sufficient money to disseminate 60,000 
tracts, and to have them translated into French and 
German.* He memorialized the Lords to convert the 
Crystal Palace into a permanent Lyceum for training 
• 'Journal,' Tol. i. p, 193. 
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all future generations in the Rational System. At 
length, towards the close of 1 858, he travelled down to 
Liverpool to attend the second meeting of the Social 
Science Association. He ascended the platform, and 
hegan to addrsBs the Society, when liia once powerful 
voice failed, and he had to be carried back to bed. 
Yet, he sufficiently recovered to proceed to his birth- 
place in Wales, where a few days afterwards he died alu 
the age of eighty-seven. 

How far radical reform is likely to lead in old society 
to the despotism of ignorance is a question that may be 
hotly disputed. But little doubt can exist as to the 
tendency of Socialism, It is, indeed, remarkable as 
being a popular movement to support a tjTanny. 
Owen was not far from the truth when he asserted that 
a totally new formation of character was an indispen- 
sable preliminary to the proposed re- organization of 
society. It was assumed that under the Rational 
system no difference of opinion would arise ; bnt, in 
the event of any audacious innovator attempting 
disturb the tranquillity of millennial joy, he was to be 
removed into an asylum, where, surrounded by "su- 
perior circumstances," ho would have the opportnuity 
of recovering his senses at bis leisure.* At New 

* " All individuals trainDd, educsted, and placed ia conformitj to 
the laws of their nature, must of necessity, st all limes, think uid 
act rationally, eicept tliey eliaJI become phjaionliy, intolleotuallj, or 
i>ionill]r diHeHsed j in whicli case the council ebaM reniave them into Cho 
hospital far bodily, mental, or moral iuTalida, where they shall remiiia 
until they shall be recoiered by the mildest treatment that will eSbit 
their cure." (3Brd Lan, ' Book of the New Moral World,' pt, ri. p. 77.) 
This syetem was, however, not to bo carried into effect until the transi- 

ual period had pasueti. Duo allowanoe would be made for a time for 
infirmity tliat nttoehes to all who have mixed in the " old immoral 
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Harmony and 'Py'^^''^y) ^■^^ ^^ ^^^ branch societiea, 
popular govemmeut had been tried, and in so many j 
instances it had failed, that if Mr. Owou had ever been I 
inehued in that direction, he was fully convinced by 1 
experience that it could only lead to confusion. In hia 
own proceedings ho exacted the fullest submission, and 
tyranny was one of the charges the malcontents at 
Tytherly preferred against him. Although absolute 
confidence in the truth of his own opinions, and a full , 
conseiousneaa of the insanity* with which every one 
else was unhappily afflicted may have made him im- 
patient of interference ; yet, with rare exceptions, he 
maintained a remarkable placidity of temper, even when 
severely tried in many a heated conflict with ecclcsiaa- I 
tical opponents, t HischaracterwaSjhowever.singnlarly I 
deficient in imagination and rehgioua feeling; indeed, 
he seems to have ignored their very existence. He I 
was never weary of denouncing superstition, but he I 
failed to perceive the source in our nature from which ' 
it springs. Few men who have thought so deeply, and 
acted with such consistent nobility, have ever dreamed 

world." Accord ingl J, the 25th law providee for Ibe temporarj siupen- 
■ion of tbe ordinur; form of government. {lUd. p. 82.) 

* A lurge pa.rt ol his Tarioiw publicaCiona he devoted to ut elaborstt 
srguDient to prove Diat the world a a great lunatic aajlum. Uu di." 
ptores " tUii nieUncliolj diemae of tlie leading ttiembera of tbe huii. 
race.' ' Kew Moml World,' vol. ii. p. 2fl.) He point! out with ftome 
dt^ree of force UiDt Klpinbers of Parliament nre more irrational tliun 
many of the inmate* of the Middlesex Conntj Lunatio Aajlum, (JJii/.) 

+ One of these gentlemen eihorted the pliilotopber in M>liiDw!iat 
rivid langunga to repent ere the fatftl die was oaat, lest fao ehould enter 
into the preiienui of the Judge "dripping vrith the blooJ of 
(Ibiil. vol. V. p. 340.} Mr. Otven laiaeDled the "religioua iiuauity" 
aoother of his opjiunent^ ; and wtinin-d the ability from, ubieb 
■rgned from hi^ " insane premieea." (Ibid, vol. lii. p. 1U3.) 
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BO exclusively of a material paradise, without evincing 
the Bmallest indication of any higher aspiration. He 
was, too, somewhat of an Iconoclast. The want of 
imagination precluded his sympathizing with modes of 
thought from which he differed, and justly appreciating 
the forma of society he denounced. The past was to 
him wholly evil, and the future, under his guidance, 
might be wholly good. He sought, therefore, to re- 
verse every institution that had esisted, and to de- 
stroy the entire literature of superstition.* But the 
most serious charge that can be brought against the 
Fatalist philosopher ia the narrowness of mind that 
induced him to impeach the motivea of others, and by 
which he was betrayed into a truly ecclesiastical in- 
tolerance that we cannot too much deplore. 

If the value of a life be estimated by the good it has 
accomphahed, we must not forget the impulse Mr. 
Owen has given to the principle of association, which 
even now contributes to mitigate some of the evils of 
poverty. We must remember also the stimulus to 
education afforded by his success at New Lanark, and 
subsequently by the mental excitemont created among 
the aoalous disciples of the rational religion; yet it 
cannot be denied that much of the evil inseparable 
from all religious agitation mingled with his later pro- 
ceedings. Doctrines that deprived life of a noble poe- 
try, and that could inspire but a feeble virtue, were 



■ " The first step towurds the attainment of a ratioiml atate of mind 
among tlie human race wQl be to adopt efficient moasures to providH, 
and aa thej have been created bj floc5ietj to provide well, for the priest- 
hood of all sects ; tlia siwond to abolish thein ; the third to destroy al 
tlie irrationaliiing wur^s of theoloej whioh now torment the world, ill 
"lit* TiirioualiiuguaiseB." (' Book of the New Moral World,' pt. ii 



openly advocated ; and the controversy they excited 
led to mnch acrimony and most intemperate condnct. 
Yet we can even discern in all the extravagance of 
the exaggerated and often blasphemous language of 
tlie Socialists, a certain nobility of sentiment and jnatice 
of moral perception we cannot fail to admii-e. There 
was something, too, of grandeur in the vigorous resis- 
tance they made to a mischievous fanaticism that exag- 
gerates the depravity of man. There were many of 
the new disciples who descended into the grave with, a 
justly proud satisfaction in a well-spent life. Abram 
Combe was among the first to set an example of calm as- 
surance in the moment of death. Arrested in the pro- 
gress of a movement to which he had sacrificed his 
life, he endured a long and painlul illness with equal 
resignation and fortitude ; and, as the fatal hour ap- 
proached, he dictated his epitaph to his son in these 
words : — " His conduct in life met the approbation of 
his own mind at the hour of death."* 

If the new religion encouraged but little hope of 
immortality, it dispelled the grim terror a disordered 
fancy has thrown around the iuture. The benefit it 
thus conferred was perhaps greater than any evil that 
might ensue from the gloomy doctrine it taught. One 
of the disciples lost a daughter of tender age and 
exquisite beauty ; a writer describes her death in 
words that contrast favourably with those of some 
fiery theologians : — " In the morning the child died. 
No pain does little Fanny suffer now. She sleeps as 
the dead sleep ; and in the sleep of the dead is the 
only true repose. Header ! such sleep will be ours, 

• Sargant. • Life/ p. 293. 
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and that soon."* One of the most toucliiiig of their 
ceremonies was the burial of their dead. The new 

disciples were carefnl not to imitate the ghastly fune- 
rals of old society. Six girls, selected for their beauty, 
dressed in white and carrying bouquets, would accom- 
pany the corpse ; they were sometimes followed by a 
large procession of friends, and Mr. Owen, or one of 
the missionaries, pronounced an oration at the tomb. 
The orator sought to quell the chill dread that so few 
can resist at such a moment, iind to inculcate a manly 
resignation to the irrevocable decrees of fate ; and 
then, with flowers profusely strewed on the grave, 
they laid the dead away to rest.")" 

A few years before his death, Mr. Owen became a 
convert to spiritualism; and tbrough the agency of 
table-turning, rappinga, and other similar phenomena, 
he acquired the most accurate information respecting 
futurity. It is pleasing to obaer?e, aa the shadows 
darkened around his path, how lie caught sight of an- 
other and brighter light beyond the gloom ; and 
wrote concerning the " unimaginable glories and hap- 
piness of a never-ending, progressing im.mortality."J 
He was already permitted to hold communion with 
those who had gone before. Some there were whom 
he had known only through the imperishable records 
of fame ; there were others who had been his own 
familiar friends. Among the former may be mentioned 
the ancient prophets of the Hebrews, who frequently 
presented themselves to the philosopher of the new 
system j among the latter was the Duko of Kent, who 
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has thu9 been the meane of" adillug another to the 
single fact that was previously known respecting 
Heaven. There are, said the royal spirit, no titles of 
rank among the denizens of Paradise. There have, 
perhaps, been few men who were so completely 
" without God in the world " as Mr. Owen, yet now 
we find him attributing every act of his life to the 
special intervention of Providence. It must not, how- 
ever, be supposed that he had relapsed into Chris- 
tianity. " Let it be told,'^ he says, in one of his latest 
utterances, "in the voice of thunder to all the devotees 
of all the religious in the world, that religion has ever 
been the bane of humanity, and the cause of all its 
crimes, irrationalities, absurdities, and sufferings ; and 
until these deadening superstitions, baaed solely on the 
irrational notion that man can do good to God, shall 
be removed, root and branch, from humanity, man will 
remain an insane fanatic and bigot, madly destroying 
unconsciously his own happiness and the happiness of 
his fellows."* 

Those persons who consider the acceptance of a | 
aeries of theological propositions of a somewhat intri- 
cate character as an essential to virtue, and under 
whose influence the word 'miscreant' has acquired its 
present signification, are, of course, little likely to view 
such a man as this with favour.f But those whose 
standard of virtue is different, and who hold that the 
noblest life is compatible with the least orthodox creed, 

• Aiitobiog. App. Tol. ii. p. ir. 

f We read that " Mr. Stovtell one daj met tlie author of tha ' New 
Uoral World ' in a stage coach. He aerer mined an opporlunitj of 
bringing (ooh men to the test. He Cried Bobert Owen, Ha asked bin) 
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cannot fail to admire the passionate devotion to a sin- 
gle cause exhibited through ar long life, the chivalrous 
sacrifice of personal ambition and private fortune* to 
the faithful discharge of duty, the buoyant hope that 
triumphed over every discouragement, and anticipated 
a success from every reverse ; still more, the honest 
boldness with which he refused to compromise with 
error, and, though opposed by all parties, and deserted 
by many friends, continued to advocate with unwaver- 
ing steadfastness what he held to be the cause of Truth. 

whether his home was a happy one ? Whether he enjoyed the peace 
which his pious wife possessed when she lay upon her death -bed ? Owen 
proudly shook the tear from his eye, and said that he should not allow 
himself to be overcome by an appeal to his feeUngs. He wished to shake 
hands when parting. Mr. Stowell told him that as a fellow-man he 
should not refuse this parting courtesy, but it must not be construed 
into an admission that he looked upon him as anything less than a man 
of most dangerous principles." (Marsden, * Life of Hugh Stowell,' p. 56.) 
* The amount he spent upon his different schemes has been variously 
estimated from £40,000 to £120,000. {Cf. Sargant, p. 326. * New 
Moral World,' vol. iv. p. 291.) He never appears to have been reduced 
to poverty, but his later years are said to have been far removed from 
wealth. 



THE END. 
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